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Above the Heavens 


By Amos R. Wells 


O Lord our Lord, who hast set thy glory above 
the heavens,—Psalm 8: 1. 
BOVE the gold the sunbeams fling 
With bird-songs drifting through, 
God’s glory is a richer thing, 
And sweeter singing too. 


Above the azure wide and high, 
The steady, candid blue, 

God’s glory is a vaster sky, 
lilimitably true. 


Above the faimtest, farthest star 
In distant chaos wrought, 

God's glory, infinitely far, 
Tramscends our feeble thought. 


Yet God’s rich glow and God’s great song, 
And God’s vast heaven of blue, 

And God’s far starlight ages long, 
Come down to me and you! 








Piety or Pride 


Those of us who take great care not to seem too 


pious may be going to unnecessary trouble. Perhaps 
if the piety we have were allowed to show itself at 
its full value it wouldn’t impress others very much 
after all. The fact is that most of us are more 
hindered in our relations with others by self-con- 
scious pride than by a secret or an open piety. We 
needn’t be afraid that others will think we are too 
good, or are trying to seem so, if we talk naturally 
and gratefully about: Jesus, our Lord. To refer in a 
large and comfortably vague way to “a higher 
power” and to avoid attributing our gifts, our guid- 
ance, and our ground of hope to the Lord. Jesus in 
so many plain words is not the covéting“tp a too 
obtrusive piety, but is the exposing of reluctance in 
our loyalty. Ow many times have you to-day sud- 


denly avoided the mention of the name of the Lord 
Jesus when his was the Name that came to your 
mind? Why? 


x 
When It is an Uplift 


A mountain-top experience may be an uplift, or 
it may not. No survey of splendid horizon, or glory 
of cloud-visions, or height above the sea-level can 
make a mountain peak anything better than a sodden 
marsh if the soul within the climber knows that. it is 
still in the low country of defeat.. A young man who 
is a devoted mountaineer said to a friend, just after 
aclimb: “I found that the devil can climb just as 
fast as I can. He seemed to be speaking to me all 
the way. But he didn’t bother me a bit, because I 
just enjoyed seeing how the Lord overcame him. I 
had a great time, a wonderful time!” That young 
man used to climb mountains in a vain effort to es- 
cape Satan. Now he climbs mountains to true sum- 
mit experiences, because he has turned over to the 
Lord his old struggle. He has mountain-top experi- 
ences now even without the climbing. Do you? 


Pat 
Your Liabilities and Assets 


Debts are the most discouraging things in the 
world. ‘Money debts are bad enough. Moral debts 
are worse. For debts are liabilities, standing against 
us, which must’ be’ met, must be made good. Will 
our assets stand the strain? Are our resources 

ual to our debts? How many times has the head 
of a household taken a sheet of paper and set: down 
on one side the amount, in. money, of this debt and 
that, debt after debt, the column piling up in an ap- 
palling way, until finally the total at the bottom of 
the column faced one in black hopelessness! On the 
ether side of the paper have been set down the re- 
sources, the assets, item after item, such as they 


we 


are. And if the total at the bottom of the column 
of assets is far behind the total of the debts, what 
then? But there is only one real reason why the 
column of assets ever falls short. It is because the 
greatest asset has been left out. Pile up your col- 
umn of debts as high as you please, include both 
your financial and your spiritual debts. Then in 
your column of assets put down the item “Christ.” 
d you are safe; you are solvent; you are im- 
pregnable; you are wealthy. All the liabilities in the 
world are. insignificant when set over against the re- 
sources that are ours in Christ. Life-long defeat 
in sin, ill health, money needs,—these and all other 
liabilities shrink into insignificance when we’ really 
put Christ over against them. Have you tried it? 


Pat 
Really Working 


It is only the “work of faith” that counts. Not 
work as a substitute for faith, but the work that re- 
sults from faith. Paul gave thanks for the Thessa- 
lonian Christians, “remembering without ceasing 
your work of faith” (1 Thess. 1:3). He knew that 
their works were worth while because they were ac- 
complished by God through the Thessalonion Chris- 
tians’ faith in God. When we let God accomplish 
all our work we are obeying the much misunderstood 
and misquoted word, “Work out your own salva- 
tion”; for the only way to obey this is to remember 
the clear statement of the method, as given in the 
same passage, “for it is God who worketh in you 
both to will and to work” (Phil. 2:12, 13). Having 
yielded our lives completely to the mastery of Christ, 
that he may put us to death, we are then to trust 
him to live our life for us literally and completely, 
so that it is no longer we that live, but Christ liveth 
in us. That is faith; then the “work of faith” can 
begin through us. And then we shall work as we 
never did or could before, for we shall have the 
very energy and the efficiency of God. 


we 


Misinterpreting Our Training 


men who have felt perfectly sure that they 

knew what they were best fitted for have found 
out later that they never understood at all in what 
direction their real power lay. They fastened early 
upon some of their own traits or preferences or 
tastes and took these obvious and outstanding marks 
as pointers to what they were to become. But nobody 
knows us as well as our Master, and while he does 
violence to no personality he makes amazing revela- 
tions to his followers of the real meaning of their 
personalities and the work they can do best. 

Paul was one of the dogmatic people who felt 
that if any man ever knew what he was cut out for 
he was the one. Nobody ever gave more concen- 
trated thought to his career. He said that he verily 
thought he ought to do many things contrary to the 
name of Jesus of Nazareth. To himself he seemed 
cut out for a religious exclusive, and had no sus- 
picion that his real gift was in the direction of the 
outcast and excluded world. 

To Peter it seemed as if by nature and training he 
was designed for lordship and leadership, and posts 
of honor and pre-eminence. He was long in finding 
out that this was not his proper line, and that he was 
at his best only when he was putting himself at the 
service of other people. The distinctive thing about 
Peter was that he was of large calibre in the way of 
hearty possibilities toward his fellow-men, but left to 
himself he would never have known that his forte 
lay in the direction of caring for other people. In 
every collision with Peter Christ hints at just this 
thing, and when Peter comes to write his epistle he 
has found himself out. Selfish as he was, and on the 
way to becoming a self-absorbed and, disappointed 
victim of selfish ambition, he was°on his way to be- 
coming a commonplace man. The man’s real power 
lay in the direction of feeding the sheep. 

There are years in which most people have to be 


| [ incn experience is full of instances in which 


left pretty much alone in the matter of what they 
can do best. They are getting it all wrong, but 
their friends have to keep their hands off. Those 
who know them better than they know themselves 
have to stand by and see them using their gifts to 
anything but the best advantage, and wonder how 
long it will be before they see it themselves. Very 
significant and worthy of repeated ponderings are 
the words which Edward Payson wrote: “I have 
been reading the lives of a number of persons of 
eminent usefulness, and I find that none of them 
was good for much until he had laid aside his ambi- 
tion to become a great and notable person and had 
left it to God to determine what he was to be.” 

The training of Wendell Phillips as he interpreted 
it meant that he should hold his place in the more 
refined portion of humanity, keep himself clear of 
the fanaticism and exaggeration which were sweep- 
ing so many of his fellow-citizens into sorry extremes 
about the slave. He seems rather to have plumed 
himself on his exemption from the heat and coarse- 
ness of the controversy. Nevertheless the. place 
where Wendell Phillips really belonged was right in 
the heart of that turmoil. He had wholly misinter- 
preted his gifts and what they meant. And one day 
as he looked out of his window and saw a captured 
refugee slave dragged back into his slavery some- 
thing quickened in his blood, and from that day on 
he knew that his training was: for something very 
different from what he supposed. Hitherto it had 
meant that he should be one of the élite, but his mis- 
take was in deciding which kind of élite. He was 
really a hopeless misfit in the élite of good taste 
and decorum and conservatism, while the élite of re- 
form and agitation who were living for great moral 
issues fitted him better than any others. 

It is one of the glories of God’s providence in our 
own day and generation that so many men and 
women have come to feel that their privileged life 
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does not fit them very well. Before the social con- 
science had become as strong as it is people could 
accept their privileges of wealth and station and 


ease and comfort and think that.this was just suited. 


to them and was what they were born for. But 
to-day there is a great turning away from it on the 
part of thousands of noble young men and women 
who interpret all this very differently from what 
used to be the common way. They are interpreting 
their ease not merely as something to enjoy but 
something which sets them free for more generous 
service than other men can render. 

’ There are churches and denominations which have 
misinterpreted their training. In the early days of 
their history they may have gotten hold of one or 
two very valuable traits, or added to the general 
wealth of our riches in Christ by some beautiful 
customs, but as time went on they have almost be- 
gun to feel that their main duty in the. world is: to 
set forward those customs or particular views. It 
is not unheard of that a denomination should come 
to feel that it must almost keep aloof from the great 
Christian world lest its refinements of custom or 
refinements of thought and taste should become 
damaged. 

The real place of every church is out among the 
needs and coarsenesses and the crudities of this 
world. There are churches which have mistakenly 
settled down to the conviction that they can never 
appeal to the general mass of mankind, but that their 
main usefulness will be selected classes. And so they 
are sure to dwindle in influence. The very finest 
and the very profoundest will never know how really 
fine and strong they are until they take all they have 
out into the service of everybody. They have all 
misinterpreted their training when they give in to 
believing that they can never become a church of the 
people. 

And how wrong we get it about ourselves. How 
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many there are ,who have so misinterpreted their 
personal experience that the mistake is spoiling their 
life. Things may have gone quite wrong and disap- 
poimting in many ways, there may have been losses 
and sorrows, and we may have decided that this 
means that our life should become gloomy and re- 
signed. It does not necessarily mean that. In hosts 
of instances men and women have said, “I will look 
again,” and behold their experience meant that they 
were to become freer and stronger than ever before. 

There are people who were really meant for sunny, 
cheerful, winsome people, and mg amy has hap- 
pened to make them feel that the thing for them to 
be is austere, looking askance at all the gladness 
of life. Others who were meant for fellowship, and 
warm, cordial friendships, have so misread some of 
their expériences that they havé become suspicious 
and lonely and sour. We may well wonder whether 
every Christian whose prevailing tone’ is gloomy and 
sad has not misinterpreted his experience, whatever 
that experience may be. Robert Hall’s life was 
marred by constant paroxysms of excruciating pain 
but one of his disciples said that nevertheless the 
prevailing tone of his life was one of high enjoy- 
ment. 

Can any mistake be worse than that our life, which 
Christ meant to’ flourish with peace and love and 
joy and fellowship, should have come to seem to us 
a heavy and bitter thing with more pain than joy, 
and more disappointment than fulfilment? The im- 
mediate logic of our failures and mistakes and 
hindrances is, of course, a heavy and cheerless 
spirit, but the deeper logic of all that life can bring 
is péace and joy. Ought all those things which have 
troubled us to have produced the grieved and joyless 
tone which may have settled in our lives? No Chris- 
tian can have read his experience aright who feels 
that he has been called to cherish a gloomy and 
heavy spirit. 





Is It Wrong to Take Interest for Money? 


I am a widow with ‘ranch property to look after, and 
have been trying to sell so as to be freer from care. 


Recently my son and [ committed the isth Psalm to 

memory. The clause in the fifth verse, “He that put- 

teth not out his money to usury,” has raised a ques- 
tion in my mind which I wish you would answer as 
the Spirit may guide. 

Does this mean, literally, that we ought not to loan 
money for interest? I had always supposed it to mean 
(if I thought of it at all) exorbitant interest. I am at 
an age when I cannot work to earn money, and de- 
sired to use my property so as to have an income that 
would enable me to live and to give to the Lord. At 
present I am hampered by cares of business, etc. 

If I know my own heart, I desire to know and to 
do God’s will, and to “live in the light of His Coming.” 
—A Montana Christian. 

Usury, in such Old Testament passages as that in 
the 15th Psalm, refers to a Jew’s lending money to 
a brother Jew. This Psalm of David is called the 
“description of a citizen of Zion.” .Israel had been 
commanded by the Lord: “If thou lerfd money to 
any of my people with thee that is poor, thou shalt 
not be to him as a creditor; neither shall ye lay 
upon him interest,”—or, in the Authorized Version 
“usury” (Ex. 22:25). Again, “if thy brother be 
waxed poor, and his hand fail with thee; then thou 
shalt uphold him . . . take thou no interest of him 
or increase, but fear thy God; that thy brother may 
live with thee. Thou shalt not give him thy money 
upon interest, nor give him thy victuals for increase. 
I am Jehovah your God, who brought you forth out 
of the land of Egypt, to give you the land of Canaan, 
and to be your God” (Lev. 25: 35-38). In those days 
Israel was living as a theocracy, directly under the 
rule of God, in a land which God had undeservedly 
given them; and his rules for their treatment of 
fellow-Israelites had an application to them that they 
do not have for Christians to-day. “Brother” in the 
Old Testament always means the Jew (except when 
it means blood brother: of a single family), never 
the Gentile. 

That this law regarding interest had particular 
reference to the Jews’ dealing with Jews is made 
plain in Deuteronomy 23:19, 20, where we read: 
“Thou shalt not lend upon interest to thy brother 
... Unto a foreigner thou mayest lend upon interest; 
but unto thy brother thou shalt not lend upon in- 
terest.” 

And Nehemiah had occasion to rebuke his own peo- 
ple the Jews, when he had returned to Jerusalem, 
after the exile, to help them rebuild the walls of 
Jerusalem, for “there arose a great cry of the peo- 
ple and of their wives against their brethren the 
Jews”; and Nehemiah says: “I was very angry 
when I heard their cry .. . and said unto them, Ye 
exact usury, every one of his brother” (Neh. 5: 
$, OF). 

_ But there appears to be nothing in the Word of 
God that would condemn or prohibit the ordinary 





taking of a legitimate interest to-day for the use of 
money. . Jesus himself seems to sanction and approve 
this in the parable where the wicked and slothful 
servant is rebuked by his lord, and is told, “Thou 
oughtest therefore to have»'put my money to the 
bankers, and. at my coming: I should have received 
back mine own with interest” (Matt. 25:27). It is 
difficult to see how one could live in the business 
world of to-day without either paying or receiving 
interest on money, inasmuch as rent, taxes, and the 
like, are only forms of interest. 


a 
How Did They Breathe in Noah’s Ark? 


A gentleman friend, interested and well versed in the 
Bible, but admiring most the character of Moses, made 
the following remark,—can you answer it? 

“Noah teak with him and his family, eight people, into 
the ark, two of every living thing of alt kinds. There 
was one little window and the door, which were kept 
shut tight for forty days and forty nights. Eight peo- 
pie in an ark 550 feet long, 100 feet wide, and 55 feet 

igh, with lions, tigers, elephants, bears, etc., fishes 
and birds of every kind, shut in for forty days and forty 
nights, without a particle of ventilation anywhere. 

Can you imagine it?”—A Puzzled Illinoisan. 

But why should we imagine it? The Bible does 
not say that the ark was built without ventilation; it 
is simply silent on the subject There are many de- 
tails of the ark that are not mentioned in the Bible 
record at all. To provide for ventilation in a boat 
of that sort was a simple matter of common sense, 
and we have no right to assume that it was not done 
unless the Bible declares that it was not done. 

The Bible does not, furthermore, state that there 
was “one little window” in the ark, as the quoted 
statement in this letter puts it. What the Bible does 
say is this: “A window shalt thou make to the ark, 
and in_a cubit shalt thou finish it above” (Gen. 6: 
16). Or, as the Revision reads, “A light shalt thou 
make to the ark, and to a cubit shalt thou finish it 
upward.” On this Davis’ Bible Dictionary c¢com- 
ments: “A window, probably a cubit in height, ex- 
tended, with slight imterruptions, all around the 
vessel,”—an interpretation that is entirely in keeping 
with the Bible record. : 

And the ark, under the direction of God, was built 
to provide for all who were in it for a much longer 
time than forty days and forty nights. . People do 
not always realize that, although the actual rain 
continued forty days and nights (Gen. 7:12), the 
duration of the flood was a great deal longer than 
that. “The waters prevailed upon the earth a hun- 
dred and fifty days” (7:24) after the forty days’ 
rain. Then there was a time during which the waters 
were decreasing. Thus the whole period of safety 
in the ark was ten.days more than: a year, as is 
plainly shown by comparing Genesis 7:11 with 
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8:18, 14: “In the six hundredth year of Noah’s life, 
in the second month, on the seventeenth day of the 
month, on the same day were all the fountains of the 
great deep broken up, and the windows of heaven 
were opened. . . And . in the six hundred and 
first year, ... in the second month, on the seven and 
twentieth day of the month, was the earth dry. And 
God spake unto Noah, saying, Go forth from the ark.” 

As noted in the Bible Dictionary already men- 
tioned, the well-known Bible scholar and member of 
the Old Testament Company of the American Re- 
vision Committee, Dr. Howard Osgood, discussed in 
The Sunday School Times of February 6, 1892, the 
question whether evéry species of animals, as now 
classified by naturalists, could have: found accommo- 
dation in the ark. “The highest estimate of the 
number of species of land mammalia is 290 above 
the size of the sheep, 757 from the sheep to the rats, 
and 1,359 of the rats, bats, and shrews. The aver- 
age size is about that of the common cat. Allowing 
five square feet of deck room as amply sufficient for 
a cat, two of each species of mammalia could find 
room on two-thirds of one deck of: the -ark, with its 
33,750 square feet of surface. The representatives of 
10,000 species of birds, 979 of reptiles, 1,252 of lizards, 
and 100,000 of insects could easily be placed on the 
remaining third of the deck, leaving the other two 
decks for storing food.” 


~x 


Does Christ Save from 
“Unknown” Sin? - 


I should like you to tell us in your Open Letter 
column just why it is, if Christ keeps from all known 
sin in the surrendered life, that He Bees not also ‘keép 
from unknown sin. Surely one is as édsy for Him as 
the other, yet I understand your teaching to be that 
the believer is kept only from known sin. Personally 
I should think it easier to keep from unknown sia than 
from known, for the force of habit is added to the 
knowledge.—A California Pastor. 

If our lives were -kept free from évery transgres- 
sion of the perfect law of God while we are in this 
world, and in the body of our humiliation, we-should 
need to be omniscient. There would be no room for 
a growth in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
If sin, therefore, be defined.as “any want of: con- 
formity unto or transgression of” the perfect law of 
God, then Scripture offers no hope that such per- 
fection will ever be attained by a Christian in this 
life. But if sin bé defined as ‘that trarisgression of 
the law of God'to which the’ wilk, or the heart, gives 
conscious assent—even though that assent be sudden 
and momentary,—then the Word of God does offer, 
in Christ Jesus, complete and continuous freedom 
from all sin. This kind of sinning The Sunday 
School Times has spoken of as “conscious sinning,” 
and has testified ‘that Christ’ ‘offérs to take out the 
desire (which must necessarily be in the realm: of 
consciousness) for all sin. 

Sudden flashes of impatience, or of irritation; or 
unlove, a critical spirit, a subtle touch: of ‘pride, a 
desire after some worldly gratification, an uneasy 
doubting of God,—none of these things should in the 
Victorious Life be classed as “unknown sin,” even 
though we may have fallen into them suddenly and 
unawares. The Victorious Life is Christ: He pro- 
duces the fruit of the Spirit,—“love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, meekness, 
self-control”; whatever, in spirit and motive, is con- 
trary to this fruit, is conscious sin, and’need not ever 
occur in the life that is fully yielded ‘to Christ and 
trusting Him moment by moment for victory. 

Let it ever be remembered that the Victorious Life 
is not only a state, but also an attitude. It is His 
victory that is made ours moment by moment by faith. 
And at any moment it is within our power to take 
back our surrender and trust, and then we shall be 
as incapable of Spirit-filled actions as the electric 
car whose trolley is off the wire that feeds it with 
the power-giving electricity is powerless to move. 


Were These Parables ? 


Will you kindly tel: me if the story of the prodigal 
son, and that of the rich man and Lazarus, both come 
under the class of parables? Is either a true story?— 
A Michigan Bible Student. 

The story of the prodigal son occurs in a series of 
parables on a single theme; it is reasonable, there- 
fore, to count this story also a parable, with the others 
in the fifteenth chapter of Luke. The suggestive 
sub-headings of that chapter in the Scofield Refer- 
ence Bible, designating the three parables, are 
“Parable of the Lost. Sheep,” “Parable of the Lost 
Coin,” “Parable of the Lost Son.” ‘The sheep, the 
coin, and the son were all lost and all found again. 

The story of the rich man and Lazarus, while it 
is sometimes called a parable, is by others held to 
be.a statement of. fact, and with strong reasonable- 
ness. Dr. Scofield holds to this view, ‘and asa fea- 
son for it points out the striking fact that “in no 
parable is an individual.named” ; while‘here the name 
of the beggar, Lazarus, is given. ema 
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When Dr. Ussher | Faced the Moslem Governor 


The remarkable story of his answer to the Governor-General’s challenge is told 
by the Rev. Clarence D. Ussher, M.D., of Van, Turkey in Asia' 


= 








T WAS the fifteenth of Ramazan, the long fast of 

the Mohammedans, when they fast all day and 

feast most of the night; from sunrise to sunset 
not a drop of water nor a whiff of tobacco, to say 
nothing of food, may pass their lips The boom of 
the sunset’s gun accords permission to eat, and the 
faithful lose no time in breaking their fast. 

On this occasion his Excellency, the Governor- 
General, sits at the head of the table, at his right and 
left an American physician, and beldw them the 
Chaldean bishop, some priests and some Turkish offi- 
cers. The thirteen-course dinner is delicious. Con- 
versation flows freely. This governor-general had 
recently come to the province. Ere he had been 
three weeks in the city it was rumored that he would 
have the writer deported and close the American 
hospital and schools. Mohammedan law says that an 
“infidel” may do business in the country unmolested 
for one year; at the end of the year he must become 
a Mohammedan or quit the country, or, in lieu of 
that, he must become a slave and pay tribute. 

When the Turks took Constantinople they found 
the business of the country in the hands of for- 
eigners. The Genoese were especially powerful and 
rich, and the Turk soon realized that he could not 
finance the country without the foreigner. He could 
not enforce upon unconquered nations his’ religious 
faith, so he cast about for a way to observe the let- 
ter of the law. He declared the person and prop- 
erty of the foreigner extraterritorial, to be governed 
by his home government through the corsuls, and 
not to be amenable to Turkish police or courts. 
Thus he persuaded himself that the foreigner was 
outside of Turkey, hence the Turk was not respon- 
sible for his religion. These stipulations, made’ for 
the benefit of the Turk, not the foreigner, were 
called “Capitulations,” and were abolished by the 
Turk in October, 1914. 


The Governor-General Turns Missionary 


..The Mohammedan religion is missionary in spirit, 
and His Excellency the Governor-General was too 


good a Moslem to send us away without putting the © 


claims of his religion before us. During the Ram- 
azan fast, on the fifteenth. of the month, Moslems 
invite unbelievers to a feast for missionary purposes. 
Addressing the: black-and-crimson-robed Bishop, the 
Governor-General opened the religious conversation 
with the following dialogue: 

“My. Lord Bishop, will you kindly tell me what 
you think I must do to enter Paradise?” 

“Your Excellency,”. the’ Bishop -replied, “if. you 
will permit me, I believe that God, for Jesus Christ’s 
sake, pardons my sins and will accept me into Para- 
dise.” 

“No, sir,” the Governor replied, “I cannot accept 
that, for I believe God to be absolutely just and 
righteous, and one who is absolutely just cannot show 


favoritism. I am governor-general here, and my 
power is practically absolute. You might have a 
friend in prison for debt to the government.” 


(Turkish law imprisons the debtor until the cash is 
paid, and takes no account of the length of time in 
prison.) “You might come-to me and say, ‘My 
friend is in prison for a debt which he car never 
pay. I beg you pardon him and release him for my 
sake.’ I am a man, I might not want to hurt your 
feelings or deny you anything as my friend; I might 
pardon him, but if I did so I should be wronging the 
whole people. If God can do that kind of thing, 
he is no more righteous than I am. I cannot believe 
it of him.” 

The Bishop made no reply, and-I was thinking, 
“Here is the most serious moment of my life. The 
Governor-General has asked the most important ques- 
tion any man could ask, and is entitled to a satis- 
factory answer. It is Christianity on trial before 
Islam. If Christianity cannot give a satisfactory an- 
swer, it is not worth while as a religion. The Gov- 
ernor-General has answered well; what can the 
Bishop reply!” 

I had got only so far in my thought when the 
Governor turned to me and said, “Dr. Ussher, what 
do you say?” 

I had not thought of anything to say, but I prayed 
with all my heart, “O God, give me an answer!” 
and He who said “take no thought how or what ye 
shall speak,” gave me an answer. 

“Your Excellency,” I replied, “if you will- permit 
Dr Ussher has been ‘mn America for the past year, having been 
forced out of Van in August r9r5 miraculously escaping death im th- 
Turkish outrages An account of the terrible events centering in the 
siege of Van and destruction ef the missionary work there, which 


occurred in Apr'l, 1915, bas been written by Dr,.-Ussher, and will be 
published in a tater issue of The Sund:y School Times. 


if he .will accept it; I’ will not onl 








me, I will use your own illustration. I will make a 
little change in it. I-will call you the King. You 
have a. son who is a friend of mine and loves. me. 
I am in prison fora debt on which I cannot pay one 
in a thousand. Your son comes to you’ and says 
‘Father; my friend -is in prison for debt which he 
cannot pay. Won't you pardon him?’ And you 
reply, ‘My son, I too love him, and I don’t want him 
to be-in prison, but I cannot pardon him without 
wronging the whole people.’ ‘Well, Father, will you 
let me pay his debt and he go free?’ ‘Yes, my son, 
let. you pay it, 
but I will-participate with you.’ he son, without 
waiting to. ask whether I will accept, goes to the 
proper office, pays my debt, and: it is marked on the 
beoks that my. debt ‘is paid. He. receives the receipt 
with the government seal upon. it, and with-this, he 
comes. to me te the pri: on-and. says, ‘Arise, .brother, 
you are free, your debt.is paid.’ 

“I may take one.of: three courses. I may draw 
myself. up haughtily and say, ‘No, Iwill net accept 
it.. I won’t. be. under obligations to anyone,’—for- 

etting that being in debt, I am -under obligations. 

hould I do. so, I would unnecessarily wound one who, 
for love of me, and with no expectation of any pe- 
cuniary return, has already made a great sacrifice 
and paid my debt, since it.is recorded that my debt is 
paid, not that: it will be paid. His sacrifice is made; 
to refuse it would be unworthy of me. I could 
not do it. 

“But I might sit moping with my head in my hand, 
and say, ‘I wish it were so, but I cannot believe it!’ 
‘But I tell you it is so. See the receipt?’ ‘Yes, I 
know you do not lie, but I cannot feel it is so.’ He 
may say, ‘Get out of the prison and try it,’ but I 
say, ‘No, I am afraid the police will bring me back 
with greater shame.’ If he should force me into the 
street, what would be my attitude? I should be 
glancing, hither and thither in fear that the police 
would see me and take me back. If I escaped to 
my house, I would not dare to go near the door 
nor the window, lest some one see my shadow and 
betray me to the police. My imprisonment in my 
house would be worse than in the prison, because I 
did not believe in my heart that I was free. With- 
out. faith or belief in the heart, there is no liberty. 
This, too, would not do. 


Why the Doctor Was in Turkey 


“The third thing I might do, and should do, is, 
when he tells me he has paid my debt, to fall at 
his feet and thank him, and say J have nothing to 
give in return—since my pennies to his pounds would 
be an insult,—but I shall endeavor by my life to show 
my thanks. Then I go out of prison as they did on 
Liberty Day, when Abdul Hamid was deposed, and 
all the prisons were thrown open, shouting, ‘Azad! 
Azad! Free! Free!’ And it would be a joy to tell 
everyone that I was free, and who set me free. 

“But this is not all,—instead of letting me return 
to my hovel, where I have nothing but poverty, he 
takes me to his beautiful home. There he gives me 
the haman (Turkish bath), the: most’ thorough 
cleansing known. My prison clothes with their filth 
are thrown in the fire, and that is the end of my past 
life. Then he brings me his own beautiful garments, 
silk and broadcloth, and, clothed as a prince, he brings 
me to you, O King, and says, ‘Father,’this is my 
brother,’ and you, say, ‘Come, my'son, from this day 
you will be my son: You will take my name upon 
you, I will entrust it to you, and you will honor it. 
In my name you will go in and out... All that I have 


is yours, and you will share with your elder 
brother.’ 
“This,” I said, “is as I understand: Christianity. 


God is the King. Jesus Christ,- his son, paid -my 


debt and yours too, yours, just as much as mine. I 
believe it, and know I am free. If you will believe 
it, it will mean as much to ag as it does to me.” 

“Now,” I said, “what will be my attitude toward 
the prince? I see him coming down the narrow 
street on horseback. Someone has dumped a load 
of wood in the street, and he cannot pass with his 
horse. What shall I do? Wait till he comes, and 
say, ‘What will you give me to remove this obstruc- 
tion from. your way?’ Or will I not, as soon as I 
see him, set to work-with all my might to hurl the 
obstruction from the way, so that when he passes I 
may salute him with joy, glad to have had an oppor- 
tunity to show my appreciation of what he has done 
for me? If he should offer to pay me for what I 
have done, I will say, “No, I did not do it for pay, it 
is a thank-offering, and it gives me joy to show my 
thanks.” 

“So!” said the Governor, “and do you mean to 
tell me that the hospital and schools you have here 
are to show your thanks to God for what you believe 
He has already done for you, and not to win some 
favor from God?” 

“Yes,” I said, “exactly.” 

P “Well,” said he, “I had not thought of it so be- 
ore.” 

He -was pensive for a minute, then he said, “But 
you say Jesus the son of God. God is one, He 
neither begets nor is begotten. How can you say the 
‘Son of God?’” 


The Moslem Rebels at “Son of God” 


“Your Exeellency,” I replied, “I am talking to you 
in your language, Turkish. There are things I can 
say to you ‘m my ‘language which I -cannot say in 
Turkish. -For instance, in a little while I will gay to 
you, ‘I-am going-home.’ -When I translate that into 
Turkish, I-must*say ‘I am going to the house,’ be- 
cause you have not the word or thought of home in 
your language. .Then I must explain to you that 
when I say Il-am-: going to the house, I do not mean 
that I am going to the building, but to a place where 
there is a companion, a family, love, where every 
member of the household thinks for the other and 
not selfishly for himself, and much more. I have to 
use your word and explain by a long round-about 
process that I mean something different. When God 
talks to me, he is limited by man’s language and 
uses our terms. When he speaks of Jesus as his 
Son, he does not mean just a son born of a woman, 
as you think, but something more.” 

Our conversation was interrupted here, and the 
next time it was resumed, we were sitting with a 
window between us and the sun shining into the 
room. I put my hand in the ray of light and asked: 

“What is this?” 

“The sun.” 

“Is this the sun, or is that it we see in the sky?” 

“There is no difference, it is all one light.” 

“Well, is that the sun that we see, or is there a 
body back of it that no man has seen at any time, 
but the light declares it?” 

“Yes, I suppose there is a body from which the 
light comes.” . 

“Which is the sun? Is there one sun or two?” 

“One sun, they are inseparable.” 

“Now,” I said, “when I put my hand in the light, 
I feel something. What is it?” 

“It is the sun.” “Yes,” I said, “there is a power 
that goes down into the earth and brings up the life, 
the beautiful grass and flowers and trees. How many 
suns are there?” 

“Only one.” 

“Which is the sun, the light, the body, or the in- 
fluence ?” 

“It is all one and inseparable.” 

“Now,” said I, “if you can recognize a distinct 
trinity in the sun and only one sun, why should you 
find difficulty in the divine Trinity? God wished to 
manifest himself to man, whom he loves, and the 
manifestation of himself he calls his Son, just as 
your poets call the light the ‘Sun of the Orb,’ and 
your Koran calls Jesus ‘Noor Allah, Light of God,’ 
and ‘Ruh Allah, the Spirit of God.’ God is one, we 
Christians do not worship two Gods, as you accuse 
us of doing, but one God,—the Father whom ‘no 
man hath seen at any time,’ the Son, who saith ‘he 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father,’ who is the 
manifestation of the Father, the power or influence 
that comes from the Father and the Son into your 
heart and mine, and teaches of him and his will, 
a call the ‘Holy Spirit’ all ‘One Inseparable 

“But you have a fourth person, Mary.” 

“Nay; Mary is but a bléssed instrument ii God’s 
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hands by which his glorious light is reflected into 
the dark sin-cursed world. I take my pocket mirror, 
and by its means throw the beautiful sunlight into 
yonder dar‘z shadow, and by its means what before 
could: not be seen to exist there stands out clear in 
the light of the sun, not of the mirror which has no 
light of its own.” 

“You have given me food for thought. Let it be 
enough for now.” 

All illustrations are imperfect. Pray that God 
who can enlighten without words will speak to the 
hearts of his Moslem children who have been bought 
with a price and yet know not their redeemer. 

* * * 


The Governor’s attitude toward us changed. Be- 
fore long he was accused by fanatical Moslems of 
being too friendly with the Christians. He was re- 
moved from his position, but being a man of great 
power and ability, could not be kept down. He 

radually rose again and attained the Governor- 
Gasaraiouly of the most important province of 
Turkey, and when the order was given from Con- 
stantinople to deport and destroy the Armenians, 
he refused absolutely to be a party to it. He gave 
up a salary larger than that of the United States 
President, and was replaced by a more pliable man, 
rather than be a party to the crime. I cannot but 
believe that these conversations had much to do with 
his change of attitude. 


STonincTon, Conn. 
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A Minister in a Burlesque Show 


One of the strangest stories of evangelism 
ever pu 


By James B. Ely, D.D. 








falling. The streets were cold, slippery, wet. 
The telephone rang at our home, ten miles out 
from the center of the city. Would I come and 
speak at the “Casino” on Walnut Street near. Eighth, 
at half-past nine o’clock? The message was from 
one of our workers who had been making engage- 


|: WAS Saturday night. A mid-winter rain was 


ments with various theaters, occupying practically - 


every Saturday night during the winter. The 
“Casino” is a burlesque house, and my brief: talk 
was to be given during a musical burlesque show. 

My reply was, as always under such circumstances, 
an emphatic “Yes.” The train, however, would not 
get me into the city until a few minutes after nine, 
making the arrival at the theater possibly a little 
later than expected. But I started. 

To my great surprise, upon reaching the theater 
I found an audience of about 2,000 young men. All 
were men except those who performed upon the 
platform, where there were some twenty-five or 
thirty women. Only a few moments and the first 
act of the evening would close. Our opportunity 
would be lost unless we were to run the chance of 
speaking at the beginning of the second act. 

I went with the manager back upon the platform. 





What will bring the “ Golden Age” of 
g poet and philosopher and prophet ? 
\ 





ge 
Earth’s Age-Long Hope for the Age to Come 


™ 


By C. I. Scofield, D.D. 








It is not primarily the destiny of the Jews, nor of the Church, that is-central in God’s 
purpose for the golden age to come,—but the destiny of the human race. As preliminary 
to the tenth and concluding article in his series on “What Say the Prophets ?”’ Dr. 
Scofield here gives an unforgetable picture of the heart-cry of man in every age for 
glorious liberty in place of the bondage of evil that has held him in its’ grip: 


manity. Sometimes there is with it the dull 

pain of disappointed expectation. The panacea 
for earth’s ills has been tried and failed. Sometimes 
it finds speech: “How long, O Lord, how long.” 
Sometimes it is a cry out of the darkness; some- 
times it glows with faith. 

It is the belief that there must yet be for humanity 
on this earth a life, a corporate, ordered life, a life 
not for a few fortunate and powerful ones, but a 
life for all which shall be rich in truth, justice, power, 
and love. No dateless centuries of lies, injustice, 
weakness, and hate have been able to extinguish that 
thing in the heart of humanity. 

And now and again men thoughtful and wise have 
striven to give form to it—to say what it is for 
which the heart of humanity aches and longs; and 
so Plato writes his “Republic,” and Campanella his 
“City of the Sun,” and Sir Thomas More his 
“Utopia,” and Bacon his “New Atlantis,” and Har- 
‘ rington his “Oceana.” And when they have written, 
time counts out the days and years and they are still 
as before years of war, of the ruthless reign of the 
strong over the weak, of the delusions of a shallow 
optimism which shuts its eyes to realities, Such 
“optimists” patter of peace when there is no peace, 
and will not see that the evils from which the phil- 
osophers would save us are all as old as the race. 

There is absolutely no mystery about these evils. 
The oldest brick dug from a Mesopotamian mound 
bears the same record of ambition, pride, greed, 
which are making the history of to-day. And we 
turn from the beautiful dreams of Plato and the 
others knowing only too well how impossible they 
are of accomplishment, how certainly even if once 
established they would be doomed by the’ rise of 
the superman, or the craft of the powerful few. 

And not only are the facts unchanged, but we are 
absolutely at the end of our resources. Every 
method whereby the race has sought to realize the 
deathless vision has been tried to the dregs, and has 
failed. Forms of government from despotism to 
democracy; education—it is the most educated of 
the nations which to-day are engaged in the most 
brutal of wars; legislation; even “religion,” have left 
the world-factors unchanged. 

The futility of the ideal commonwealths of Plato 
and the others is precisely the futility of all super- 
ficial optimism—the notion that for the common 
good men are going to give up ambition, greed, and 
pride. We read their Utopias with a little sadness 

The race, after all, is one; and it is a kind of cor- 
porate logic which keeps the hope of a golden age 
alive in the universal human mind. It is the convic- 


"Tani is a deathless thing in the heart of hu- 


tion, vague and undefined but real, that the divine 
wisdom and power in the human experiment requires 
a majestic vindication—a vindication that can only 
come through a reign of righteousness and love in 
the human social order. 

Why should it be thought incredible that God, who 
recreated the earth and set man in it with full au- 
thority over the works of His hands, should return 
at the end of the immense drama of human history, 
to His original thought and purpose? It is forgot- 
ten too easily that there is a “second man,” another 
and a “last Adam.” Might it not be well to ask, 
Why a “second” man? Why another “Adam”? and 
to demand an answer in larger terms than theology 
has ever found,—an answer of cosmic breadth and 
grandeur. 

And this, precisely, is the answer of Scripture. 
Not in Plato, nor in the Vedas, as Max Muller 
thought, still less in Hesiod, are we to look for the 
true theogony of the race,—the solution of the 
pathetic effort, ever foredoomed to tragic failure, of 
the race to achieve its own destiny in that which 
Paul magnificantly calls “the liberty of the glory of 
the children of God” (Rom. 8:21). 

For that which is an intellectual ideal, an inner 
urge toward the perfected social order in the mind 
of the race, and has sought expression in the 
Utopias, stands boldly forth in Scripture as a re- 
vealed purpose of God. The golden age is made 
sure by the covenants and promises of the Almighty. 

Doubtless the whole subject has been made an 
offense to many sincere and well-meaning -students 
of the Bible by the too exclusively Jewish conception 
of the “age to come” in controversies over it. 

That the coming age is to fulfil the Davidic Cove- 
nant of the earth-rule of Messiah, as explained by 
the Prophets and confirmed by the oath of Jehovah 
and the message through Gabriel, is most true. But 
the New Testament lifts the work and purpose of 
the age to come into a breadth and majesty far be- 
yond the promises to Israel, while including—nay, 
resting upon, those promises. For the thought and 
word of God have ever an inner and vaster content 
than appears upon the surface. There are perpetual 
surprises in the interpretation of Scripture by 
Scripture as the student follows the progressive un- 
folding of the Divine will. 

The Davidic Covenant is indeed to be fulfilled in 
the age to come, but a vastly grander thing is ful- 
filled—the. destiny of the race. 

In a succeeding and concluding article the testi- 
mony of Scripture as to this great consummation 
will be summarized. 

DoucLaston, Lone Istanp. 
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It is the custom to be introduced in these theaters 
by the manager of the theater or the manager of 
the troupe playing. “Will you infroduce me?” I 
said to the manager. With a great deal of timidity, 
he answered in the negative. He had never intro- 
duced a minister to his audiences. 

At the time the house was in a complete uproar. 
A clown, to all appearances black, though a white 
man, was dancing a clog, the orchestra was playing, 
the people were shouting. Suddenly the clown 
jumped from the platform down into the orchestra. 
It sounded as if there were tin cans under his feet. 

When he landed back upon the platform, the man- 
ager beckoned to him and remarked: “Don’t close 
this scene until Dr. Ely is introduced.” I then said 
to the manager: “Have this clown introduce me.” 
No one could describe my feelings under such a sit- 
uation. I prayed God to grant me wisdom, and 
surely He did take hold not only of this clown, 
but of the entire audience. 

“Yes, I will introduce him,” the clown said, “but 
tell me what to say.” 

“Say: ‘A minister has come and desires to speak 
a few words to the audience.’” 

This was the greatest study in psychology I ever 
witnessed. The clown truly knew ‘his business. He 
went back upon the platform and in the midst:of all 
the storm of confusion, quietly, “without saying a 
word, he removed his hat and gave it a toss behind 
the scene. Carefully spreading his legs apart he 
then began to unbutton his vest,’ slowly—a second 
or two between each button. Nearly 4,000 eyes and 
4,000: ears were intently fixed upon the fingers of 
this clown and the buttons of his coat. 

“What will he say? What will he do?” 

Slipping his vest off, he tossed it also behind the 
scene, and without raising his voice, he said: “We 
have a minister of the Gospel with us to-night who 
desires to say a few words, and being Americans 
we surely all know how to pay proper reverence to 
the sacred profession.” 

You could have heard a pin drop. No prayer- 
meeting was more reverent, no church audience more 
attentive. I stood by the side of the clown and with- 
out lifting my voice I spoke as follows: 

“Friends, you may think it strange that a mission- 
ary from the streets should thus drop into the midst 
of your pleasure, but my. purpose in coming is sim- 
ply to let you know that the people of Philadelphia 
are as hospitable in a religious way on the Sabbath 
day as.on other days during the week. 

“To-morrow morning, it is God’s Holy.., Day. 
Bells will be ringing from the spires of Catholic and 
Protestant churches alike. My purpose is to extend 
in person a hearty invitation to you all. 

“If perchance some of you are not connected with 
these established organizations, we have secured 
the Garrick Theater, Broad and Chestnut Streets, 
especially for strangers. To-morrow night the doors 
will open at 7.30 P. M. One of Philadelphia’s most 
celebrated cornetists will play the old hymns, and 
together with the music of the organ we will sing 
such familiar hymns as ‘What a Friend we Have 
in Jesus,’ ‘Nearer, My God, to Thee,’ and others. 
Afterwards the old Bible, the very foundation of 
our nation [and here I became enthusiastic], will 
be opened, and we will read from its sacred pages, 
y oe which a sermon will be preached, and it is all 
ree. 

“My only apology for appearing before you in 
this connection is to let you know that we want 
you and that you will be welcome. You would not 
think it strange if I desired to announce that 
$1,000,000 had been placed to your credit in some 
bank; you would not think it strange if I were: to 
announce that some great disaster happened to your 
home from which you have just come; surely you 
will not think it strange when from this platform 
this Saturday night, I tell you that God loves you 
and the greatest gift that ever came to this world 
was the gift of his Son to take away the sin of the 
world. Good-night. Good-night!” 

As I passed from the platform a round of ap- 
plause went from the pit to the top,—clearly not 
hoodlumism, but reverent appreciation. 

Whether it had been planned or not I do not 
know, but as I stepped from the platform the en- 
tire troupe, many of them girls far away from home, 
scantily clad, to be sure, rushed upon the platform 
as the curtain dropped and ended the first act by 
shouts from their lips of, “All Hail to the King! 
All Hail to the King!” 

Just who they meant by the “King,” I do not 
know. But I cannot but feel that many would 
associate the cry with the “Saviour.” Over 50,000 
people were addressed in this way in the various 
theaters in Philadelphia: during the winter. 

Not far from this particular theater, the “Casino,” 
is the old First Presbyterian Church. The largest 
Sunday night audience they can muster is 125. But 
here on a wet, cold Saturday night, the burlesque 
house is filled with 2,000 of Philadelphia’s young 
men. They are reachable and impressionable, and 
it is with such men that we fill the Garrick Theater 
on Sunday nights for the Gospel meetings. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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% Winter Heroism in Schools with No Advantages 


Stirring experiences of little country Sunday-schools that had every reason 
for freezing to death but refused to do it 





J 





When the Women Said “ No!” 


|t WAS the only school in a town of about three 
hundred inhabitants. It had dragged along in a 
half-dead, half-alive fashion ever since its organiza- 


~ tion. It had no organ, no library, no lesson-helps, no 
~ blackboards, no cards and papers for the little ones, 


-no‘drills, no enthusiasm. 


The lesson consisted in the reading of one chapter, 
and sometimes two, by the members of the various 
classes, “verse about”; and each class had its own 
“place” in the Bible. 

When the allotted lesson time was over, the “house 
was called to order,” a song was sung, a prayer 
offered, and the school dismissed. . 

One Sunday late in October, there was a consul- 
tation among the members of “the old- men’s Bible 
class,” which resulted in the announcement by the 
superintendent that after the next Sunday the school 
would be disbanded until spring. There was a buzz 
of surprise and dismay among the other members 
of the school, and timid objections were raised by 
some of the women. Thesé objections were met by 
such arguments as: “The weather would soon be too 
bad, and the roads too muddy, to admit of attend- 
ance.” (There were no sidewalks in the town.) 
“The children ought not to be encouraged to come 
out in winter time.” “It costs too much for fuel.” 


“Most everybody would enjoy the school better after 


a resting-spell.” 

The women .answered: “The roads and the 
weather are not too bad to keep the ~children at 
home from day-school.” “Fuel costs little, since 
there are forests all around the town.” 

But the men said: “No. We will close the school 
next Sunday.” 

During the week there: was much indignant consul- 
tation among some of the women and the young peo- 
ple of the town. 


arose and said: 

“Mr. Superintendent, before you declare this 
school disbanded, would it. not be fair to take a 
vote of the entire school on the subject?” 

“Children don’t know enough to vote for their 
own best interests,” was the curt reply. 

“There are a good many here who cannot be called 


- children,- and we do not like to see this school 


given up.” : 

“Thére haint no use to take a vote on it. If you 
women and the youngsters want the job of running 
this school, you’re: welcome to it. We men wash our. 
hands of it. Do as you please; but don’t you be 
coming to get us to do your work for you. If you 
want fires, you’ll have to make them yourselves, and 
if you run out of wood, you'll have to ‘tend to get- 
ting more and having it cut. You'll find out that 
running a Sunday-school in the winter time haint no 
fool job.” : 

“We don’t propose to make ‘a fool job’ out of it,” 
was the spirited reply. 

Aiter a few more remarks, the superintendent va- 
cated his place, a chairman (or, rather, a chair- 
woman) was chosen, and the school reorganized with 
a full corps of female officers and teachers. A col- 
lection was taken up, to be used in the purchase of 
supplies, and a few of the men condescended to aid 
to the extent of a nickel or two. 

Then began a strong pull against difficulties. Half 
a dozen faithful women had to overcome the ob- 
stacles placed in their way by a set of stubborn and 
indifferent men, and to devise ways and means for 
arousing the interest and securing the aid of the 
young people and children. 

he men came to the school every Sunday, in spite 
of their assertion that the weather and the roads 
were too bad to admit of having a school: but be- 
yond the keeping up of their Bible class, they took 
no part whatever in the exercises. They grumbled 
loudly over the women’s “foolishness” in purchasing 
lesson-leaves, and other supplies. But the women 
went quietly on. 

A blackboard was made for the use of the teacher 
of the infant class, and the superintendent inaugu- 
rated a system of lesson reviews. The effect of these 
simple improvements gradually came to be felt. 
There was more life in the school, hence more in- 
terest and. better attendance. 

Back of it was that little band of faithful, praying 
women, and back of them—was the Lord. 

The year rolled around, and still the women stood 
at their posts, without having missed a session 6f 


In one point they were firmly ~ 
agreed: the Sunday-school shoiild not be disbanded. 
.' The next Sunday, when the superintendent was : 
' about. to close the school, one of the lady teachers 


the school. After a time came that for which they 
had worked and prayed—a revival of religion. 

The worst disadvantages any school can have are, 
a spirit of indifference to the claims of the verte 
and negligence of duty on the part of profes 
Christians: Be the accessories never so matiy or 

t, all are valueless without the abiding presence 


’ of ‘the Spirit of-the Lord. 


So, to'this school, with the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit came new life, and consecration, ‘and zeal; to 
those who had been cold, and dead to a sense of 
duty. There was no longer lack of workers or 
means. Inclemency of weather, muddy roads, and 
itéms of expense were no longer considered sufficient 
excuses for abandoning the work of the Lord. 

To-day, two churches and two Sunday-schools 
carry on the work which has beén continued without 
a break for twenty years. From these schools have 
come several ministers of the gospel, and a number 
of efficient Christian workers. ; 

Many of the old workers have moved away, or 
have gone to receive their crowns of reward; but 
some of those who battled against discouragement, 
and hardship, and opposition, still continue faithful 
in the discharge of the same duties that have been 
theirs during all these years.—Mrs. Mary McCrae 
Culter, Waco, Kan. 


Little Vermont Heroines 


OWARD the close of the winter, a few years 
ago, this item appeared in the Weathersfield 
Center items of the Vermont Tribune: “Miss Min- 
nie Perkins has kept up her Sunday-school work 
all winter, having the children come to her home 
every Sunday afternoon, where they have lessons 
and songs that are helpful to them. We think Miss 
Perkins deserves credit for her good “work.” ; 
The significance of an item like this is especially 
apparent to readers who are familiar with the lo- 


cality; a country district in which the population has.. 


long been decreasing instead of increasing, and where 
there are no regular church services. Miss Perkins 
was asked to give a few details about her work, and 
the following is her story: 

Our last settled minister preached here more than 
twelve years ago; since then we have been without 
services the greater part of the year. During the 
last summer meetings were held in the old church in 
June, July, and August, with thirty or forty present. 

For some years I had considered the possibility of 
keeping up the children’s Sunday-school class during 
the winter months. Last fall, at the close of our 
meetings at the church, I talked the matter over with 
our State Home Department worker, and made plans 
to have the class meet at my home Sunday afternoons 
for an ¢hour’s study. There are ten enrolled mem- 
bers, their ages being from three to thirteen years. 
They all meet in the same room. The children from 
nine to thirteen have quarterlies, with Scripture ref- 
erences for each day in the week, pictures, and blanks 
for writing Bible verses, to keep them busy. Aside 
from the quarterlies they have learned the books of 
the Old Testament, and many other things about the 
Bible. The smaller children study from illustrated 
Scripture cards, and I also give reward cards for 
attendance, which helps to keep them interested. 

Two pupils, five and six years old, have walked 
nearly two miles to meet with the class this winter. 
There have been enough children present for a 
session every Sunday, in ali sorts of weather. Last 
Sunday one of the children told me that they all 
liked the Sunday-school better at my home than at 
the church, because they had more singing. 

In other farming communities where there are no 
church services I think a class might be carried on 
equally well. If the teacher’s home is not con- 
venient or central enough, it might be possible to 
meet at the school house. The main point after a 
ciass is started is to keep the children interested. 
Singing is one of the essentials; attractive quarter- 
lies and reward cards are very helpful. When chil- 
dren in farming communities do not have church 
privileges there is great need of Sunday-school work. 


Such workers are the salt of the earth; such work 
keeps the country from going to decay. Think of 
those little tots trudging through the snow, to sing 
their sweet songs! A s@gsion every Sunday; and yet 
there are times when the boundaries of the road are 
lost in the snowdrifts, and people travel ’cross lots 
through the fields. We can almost hear the approv- 
ing “Well done” of the Master.—J. Mervin Hull, Con- 
cord, Mass. 


- neighbors or himself. 


Fighting Blizzards and Sin 


OW to keep the Sunday-school open the whole 

year has proved quite a ae to missionary 
pastors and workers in the Northwest. The neces- 
sity of putting forth every effort to that end appealed 
very strongly to my relative in his Mission. . The 
tendency to treat the Sabbath muchas any other day 
by working, if not-in the fields, in mending wagons, 
harness, implements, and tools; and if nothing of 
this kind appealed to them, in. hunting and fishing 
be which the young people delighted), card playing, 
rinking and dancing, made alive Sunday-school 
open the whole year a necessity. 

The Mission included four stations, nine to thir- 
teen miles apart, and the missionary had to depend 
on anyone he could induce to take up the work, con- 
tenting himself with an occasional visit which he 
managed ‘to make by staying alternate Saturday . 
nights at different points in the district and having 
the schools meet before the preaching service, ex- © 
cept when the preaching service was held in the 
evening. 

One portion of the Mission was looked upon as the 
least promising, and therefore the most needy. The 
people were very careless living, and every man was 
accustomed to bringing home his stone jar of 
whiskey when he went to town, and were, as a whole, 
the_cause of many heartaches and disappointments to 
the missionary. A Sunday-school was started, but 
the superintendent would arrive to open the school 
any time during the school hour. On two occasions 
when I visited the school we were at the closing 
exercises when he and his family appeared. Many 
Sundays there was no school, although the scholars 
were on hand, because he arrived only in time for 
the preaching service. ‘Remonstrance was in vain. 
He closed the school for periods as it suited his 
Yet he was the only one, up 
to that time, who could be persuaded to undertake 
the work. The public school teacher “had enough 
of them all the week,” took part in all the question- 
able festivities, and for other reasons was unfit for 
the work. 

A young man appointed teacher in a neighboring 
school district who declared himself “a member of 
another denomination” and “totally unfit,” was finally 
interested and induced to take hold and try to in- 
fluence the young men to give up their drinking and 
cards. This he was willing to make every effort to 
accomplish, and after his advent temperance and 
Sabbath observance had a strong advocate. 

Having the school now opened “on time, every 
time,” or as near to it as possible in a region subject . 
to blizzards and an occasional fifty below zero tem- 
perature, was looked upon as a great achievement. 
The scholars with a few of their parents formed the 
congregation at the preaching service, so it was de- 
termined to make the Sunday-school the center of 
the work in this place. If we could get the people 
interested in the school and to bring their children 
they could all be induced to stay for the after ser- 
vice. 

To bring this result, as personal appeals were not 
effective, free entertainments, lectures, stereopticon 
views, concerts, and occasional socials were given 
under the auspices of the school on a night to offset 
some dance if possible. At first the younger scholars 
and the older married people came, but interest grad- 
ually spread, and finally the majority of the people 
came. 

We thus got them interested in us and our work, 
and then induced them to bring their children to Sun- 
day-schvol. They became greatly interested in the 
special Sunday-school days, and at first several dis- 
agreements occurred over the merits of their re- 
spective children in these exercises, but great good 
finally resulted. 

On the first Decision Day several scholars took 
their stand and many scholars and adults at the 
special services later on in connection with the week 
of prayer. Under the blessing of God the good work 
continued. 

At the end of four years I was present at the open- 
ing of a fine church, free from debt. The stones for 
the foundation coming from the settlers’ land, and 
lumber and other materials drawn many miles in 
spare time by the members, and on the missionary’s 
agreeing to make that his home station, a fine house 
was built for him. 

The superintendent, with a little coaching during 
his school vacation, has entered college to prepare 
himself for a medical missionary, and the whole life 
of the district is changed.—Fred. J. Nixon, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
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LESSON 2. OCTOBER 8 PAUL BEFORE FELIX 


Acts 24. Commit verses 14, 15 


Golden Text: Herein I also exercise myself to have a conscience void of offence toward God and men always.—Acts 24 : 16 





The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class 

T IS not often that prisoners before the bar of 
| justice refer the Court to the Bible. This hap- 

pened last spring, in P' iladelphia, when, accord- 
ing to the Public Ledger, a fourteen-year-old negro 
boy named Onesimus had said that his name was a 
Bible name. The judge questioi ed this; and the boy 
referred the judge to Paul’s Epistle to Philemon. The 
judge read the Epistle, “found it was a letter written 
by Paul pleading to Philemon that Onesimus be for- 
jven, although he had misbehaved,” and then “said 
he would follow the Scriptures and give the bo 
another chance.” The news item is headed “Knowl- 
edge of Bible Gives Boy Liberty.” 

Paul knew his Bible well, when he was brought as 
a prisoner before Feli. ; and he pointed out that he 
had been serving God according to that Bible (v. 14) ; 
but Paul’s Bible knowledge did not give him his 
liberty that day. Why it did not we shall see as we 
go on with this lesson. 


Our Background Material 


Take a few minutes with the class to study the 
question of conscience, on the basis of the Golden 
Text. Ask the class what the conscience is. While 
it may in one sense be our knowledge of what is 
right and what is wrong, in another sense—and it 
is mst important to recognize this—it is that prompt- 
ing within every one that urges him to do what he 
believes to be right, and not to do what he believes 
to be wrong. In other words, if one’s knowledge 
of right and wrong is cloudy or ircorrect, his con- 
science will not set him straight. The conscience 
can be mistaken. Mrs. Baldwin (1) brings this out. 
Notice also what Dr. Griff Thomas in his Section 
III says about conscience; also Mr. Ridgway (3); 
and the Round Table illustrations (1, 2, 3, 5). Dis- 
tribute a few references to various Bible passages 
on conscience, on different slips of paper, to be looked 
up and read aloud by members of the class, the 
teacher having found these before Sunday with a 
concordance. 


The Lesson Itself 


The references, except as otherwise noted, are to les- 

son-articles in this issue. Bold-face figures at the end 

of certain pavagsapns in those articles will help in 
quickly locating the references. 

Brainy men are determined to have the life of 
Paul. Ananias and the other Jewish leaders were 
undoubtedly shrewd and forceful, often accomplish- 
ing “big” things in their ecclesiastical and political 
life. 

With them was perhaps one of the strongest crim- 
inal lawyers of their day; two striking reasons why 
Tertullus was retained are pointed out by Dr. Grif- 
fith Thomas (II, 2). 

So these forceful Jews and their lawyer very likely 
expected to have an easy time of it getting the death 
sentence passed upon Paul. The lawyer’s easy-going, 
confident address of prosecution intimates this. 

Have the class analyze Tertullus’ address. (a) It 
begins with a complimentary statement of Felix’ ad- 
ministration; (b) it expresses deep gratitude for 
this; (c) it skilfully recognizes the value of Felix’ 
time, and intimates that the case is so simple that 
it can be covered in a few words; (d) it makes 
three distinct charges against Paul; (e) it declares 
(in the Authorized Version) that the Jews would 
have attended to Paul’s case had it not been taken 
out of their hands by Rome’s representative at Jeru- 
salem; (f) it concludes with the word that these facts 
can readily be ascertained by Felix’ examination of 
the prisoner. On the surface, from the human stand- 
point, this was a carefully presented, well arranged 
address. 

Was Tertullus’ praise of Felix borne out by the 
facts? See what Dr. Griffith Thomas (II, 2) says. 

What were the three charges against Paul? They 
are given by Dr. Griffith Thomas (II, 2) in three 
words each beginning with S. 

Now contrast Paul’s address. Does he begin by 
complimenting Felix? No; but he begins tactfully; 
Mr. Ridgway (1) points out how notable Paul’s 
tact and courtesy always are. 

Have the class analyze Paul’s address as they did 
that of Tertullus, point by point. 

What charges does Paul admit, and what does he 


‘deny? How completely the false charges are re- 
futed is shown by Dr. Griffith Thomas (II, 
4, 5, 6, 7). 


Was Felix reasonable in saying that he would 
postpone a decision until conferring with Lysias the 


[The portion of the text indicated by the International 
Lesson Committee fer printing in the lesson helps is 
Acts 24 : 10-21] 


10 And when the governor had beckoned unto him to 
speak, Paul answered, 

Forasmuch as I know that thou hast been of many years 
a judge unto this nation, I cheerfully make my defence: 
11 seeing that thou canst take knowledge that it is not 
more than twelve days since I went up to worship at 
Jerusalem: 12 and neither in the temple did they find me 
disputing with any man or stirring up a crowd, nor in the 
Synagogues, nor in the city. 13 Neither can they prove 
to thee the things whereof they now accuse me. 14 But 
this I confess unto thee, that after the Way which they 
call a sect, so serve I the God of our fathers, believing 
all things which are according to the law, and which are 
written in the prophets; 15 having hope toward God, which 
these also themselves 1look for, that there shall be a 
resurrection both of the just and unjust. 16 * Herein I 
also exercise myself to have a conscience void of offence 
toward God and men always. 17 Now after some years I 
came to bring alms to my nation, and offerings: 18 * amidst 
which they found me purified in the temple, with no 
crowd, nor yet with tumult: but there were certain Jews 
from Asia—19 who ought to have been here before thee, 
and to make accusation, if they had aught against me. 
20 Or else let these men themselves say what wrong-doing 
they found when I stood before the council, 21 except it 
be tor this one voice, that I cried standing among them, 
Touching the resurrection of the dead I am called in ques- 
tiou before you this day. 


10Or, accept #Or, On this account 


4 %Or, in present- 
ing which 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, 
by Thomas Nelson Sons 
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Your Lesson Questions Answered 


(These references are usually to paragraphs in other les- 
son-articles in this issue, indicated by Id- 
face figures.) 
Verse 1—Who was Tertullus? (Griffith Thomas, 
AI, 2; Rogers, 1.) And what was the special work 
of an “orator”? (Griffith Thomas, II, 2.) 


Verse 5.—Why did he refer to the Christians as 
“the sect of the Nazarenes”? (Griffith Thomas, II, 2.) 


Verse 10—How long had Felix been governor? ° 


(Griffith Thomas, II, 4.) 

Verse 14.—Why does Paul speak of his faith as 
“the Way”? (Griffith Thomas, II, 6; Ridgway, 2.) 

Verse 15.—In what way did the Jews look for a 
resurrection? (Griffith Thomas, II, 6.) 

Verse 17.—What alms and offering did Paul bring? 
(Griffith Thomas, II, 7.) 

Verse 18.—In what way was Paul “purified” in the 
temple? (Griffith Thomas, II, 7.) 

Verse 22—Where did Felix get his knowledge of 
Christianity? (Griffith Thomas, II, 4.) What was his 
totive in deferring the question? (Griffith Thomas, 
II,7; Mackie, 1; Baldwin, 2; Rogers, 2.) 








chief captain? This was in line with the implied 
suggestion of Tertullus in verses 6 and 7 of the Au- 
thorized Version, as Dr. Griffith Thomas (II, 3) 
points out. 

That the lesson title might well be “Felix Before 
Paul” instead of “Paul Before Felix,’ as brought out 
by Mr. Rogers (3, 4) and Dr. Griffith Thomas (1), 
is clearly shown in the dramatic and solemn scene as 
God speaks directly to the sinful Roman governor 
and his sinful wife about Jesus Christ and their 
eternal future. Light on the lives of this man and 
woman is given by Dr. Griffith Thomas (II, 9, 10). 
Are we to believe that Felix asked Paul to talk to 
him and his wife about faith in Christ; if so, why? 

When a man postpones repenta..ce for his sin and 
acceptance of Christ as Saviour, does he never have 
another chance? Certainly he often does; but can he 
count upon another chance? And what sometimes 
occurs? Read the tragic life incidents in the Round 
Table (4, 6); and see what Mrs. Baldwin (3, 4) 
says about the peril of delay. 

Felix’ real motive, purpose, and hope as to Paul 
come out in verse 26. But could Felix expect Paul 
to have money? The fact that Paul was a Roman 
citizen was sufficient reason. As Sir William M. 
Ramsay showed, in his article on Paul’s Roman citi- 
zenship, in last week’s issue of The Sunday School 
Times, “Paul belonged to an aristocracy which, as 
we have seen, was comparatively wealthy. There 
can be no doubt that his family was an influential 
one in the Hebrew world. . . . Influence in the Jew- 
ish world comes mainly by wealth.” 





The Truth That Is Golden 


While the prosecution against Paul failed, Paul’s 
defense also “failed”; he was still a prisoner. But 
God was for him. What did it matter, then, who 
was against him? (Rom. 8:31.) The Jews had their 
accomplished advocate, Tertullus, at the Roman 
court. Paul had another Advocate interceding for 
him at the court of God (Rom. 8:34). And this 
Advocate has never lost a case. That is the reason 
why neither the Jews nor all the attacks of all Paul’s 
enemies, whether men or evil spirits, could cause 
him really to lose his case, or could separate him 
from the love of God. Read to the class the marvel- 
ous passage in Paul’s letter to the Romans, verses 
31 to 39 of chapter 8. 


Teaching Points 


Sedition was a political offense; religious sec- 
tarianism and sacrilege might be taken no notice 
of by the Roman government. 

Christianity is not a rejection, but a fulfillment, 
of the Old Testament. Paul insisted upon this 
(v. 14). 

The greatest opportunity in the lifetime of Felix 
and Drusilla was theirs the day when Paul fully, 
freely, and fearlessly told them about themselves, 
sin, judgment to come, duty, and grace in Jesus 
Christ. 

The lie is the chief weapon of the enemies of 
God against the children of God. 

The truth is always fearless. 

Arrest and imprisonment gave Paul new oppor- 
tunities for serving Christ. Adversity and perse- 
cution not only cannot separate us from God, but 
they cannot separate us from the service of God. 
The life that is Christ is always safe, and always 
serving. 


Questions for Study and Discussion 


Wherein was Tertullus’ prosecution strong? 

Wherein was Tertullus’ prosecution weak? 

Were the Jews’ charges against Paul supported? 
(See Dr. Griffith Thomas, II, 3.) 

Did Felix know that Paul was innocent when he 
postponed giving any decision? (See Dr. Griffith 
Thomas, II, 8.) 

Could Felix have properly given immediate -de- 
cision after Paul’s defense had concluded? Could 
he have immediately released the prisoner? 

Why does the record emphasize the fact that 
Felix had “more exact knowledge” about Chris- 
tianity (v. 22)? How could he have had this? 

What was Felix’ purpose in giving orders that 
the prisoner should have indulgence, and _ his 
friends have free access to him? 

Did Felix end his responsibility for the case of 
Paul by leaving it to his successor? 

Why did not Felix release Paul as a last official 
act before retiring from his office? 

Is it ever our duty to show that other people 
are lying? 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 


{For the teacher to give the class a week ahead. The 
suggestions and questions are for the members’ own 
preparation.] 


The Appeal to Czsar (Acts 25). 


Again the Jews set a trap to assassinate Paul, and 
this time the Roman governor, a new man, is not in- 
formed of the plot. But God is! Another plot fails. 
Paul is asked whether he would like to be judged 
at Jerusalem concerning the Jewish charges against 
him. What would you have answered? Paul’s re- 
ply is a momentous one, affecting the rest of his 
life course. 

How can we account, on the human side, for 
this failure of the second plot of the Jews? 

What three charges does Paul recognize as being 
made against him? 

Could Festus have forced Paul to be tried at 

Jerusalem? 

Would every Roman citizen who appealed to 

Cesar be granted the right of a hearing before the 

imperial court at Rome? 


Was Festus’ statement of the case against Paul 
(vs. 14-21) an accurate one? 


On what point did Festus ask King Agrippa’s 
help in dealing with Paul’s case? 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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ited a poor philosopher, Diogenes, and on being 

asked which of the two he would prefer to be, re- 
plied “If I were not Alexander, I would be Dio- 
genes.” The words are a testimony to the supremacy 
of intellect over rank, of thought over earthly glory. 
So it is always, and to-day we think of Shakespeare, 
Bacon, and Milton far more than of the monarchs in 
whose reigns they lived. The same is true of Paul 
and Felix. Felix, the Roman governor, is forgotten 
but for this story, while Paul, the prisoner, is one 
of the greatest influences in the world. And so 
while the story records Paul before Felix, in real- 
ity it was Felix before Paul. The prisoner is full 
of the dignity of truth and surrounded by the great- 
ness of righteousness. In spite of all the outward 
circumstances Paul is the central and dominant figure 
and Felix really falls into the background. (1) 


I. Surroundings of the Lesson 


Connection.—The stories of the apostle Paul at 
Thessalonica (chap. 17), Corinth (chap. 18), and 
Ephesus (chap. 19) are given so briefly in contrast 
with the fulness here that Luke must have meant 
to emphasize the importance of this period in Paul’s 
life as he was being led to Rome. 

The Book.—This is in the last section (19:21 to 
31) of Acts, describing the slow, though inevitable, 
progress toward the imperial city (1:8). 

Date.—Ramsay gives the two years of this chap- 
ter as A. D. 57-59. Arnold, “Chart of Paul’s Jour- 
neyings” (The Sunday School Times Co., 20 cents) ; 
Stirling, “Atlas” (Revell Co., 40 cents). 


Il. The Lesson. 


The Accusation (vs. 1-9).—When Paul’s accusers 
had arrived (23:30, 35), the trial took place. Ter- 
tullus was a Roman advocate or lawyer, answering 
to the English barrister or pleader in court, and was 
doubtless used by the Jews because of his knowledge 
of Roman law and his ability to speak eloquently 
in Latin on their behalf. The word “orator” denotes 


iE IS recorded that Alexander the Great once vis- 


a skilled speaker. With flattery he opened his speech - 


by praising Felix on grounds that he must have 
known were untrue and would not be endorsed by 
his clients. It is true that Felix had suppressed 
brigands, dispersed a pretender and his followers 
(21:38) and quelled riots, but he had also caused 
much discontent and had even caused the assassina- 
tion of a high priest. Then came three charges 
against Paul: (1) Sedition (v. 5); (2) Sectarianism 
(v. 5); (3) Sacrilege (v. 6). Paul was charged with 
being a public nuisance, a danger to society, because 
a leader of a sect or party of Nazarenes. The term 
had been used of Christ (2:22; 3:6; 4:10; 6:14; 
22:8), but now is applied for the first time to his 
followers. It was already a term of contempt (6: 
14), though no one knows why Nazareth had op- 
tained a bad name (John 1:46). But as time went 
on the word became more and more used by the 
Jews to describe the despised and hated followers of 
Jesus Christ. (2) 

This charge of sedition and severance into a sect 
was made to develop into the sin of treating a sacred 
place with irreverence (v. 6), and the surmise of 
21:29 is changed into a definite accusation of at- 
tempted defilement of the Temple. Tertullus added 
that they had forcibly laid hold of Paul, and then 
the remainder of verse 6 and the whole of verse 7 
are omitted from the text (see the margin), though 
they are found in some important authorities. As 
the text stands, Felix was to examine Paul and thus 
find out the truth, but if the words of the margin 
be inserted, the information was to be obtained from 
Lysias and verse 22 seems to favor this view. Cer- 
tainly as it stands the text is difficult and incom- 
plete. But although the Jews endorsed these state- 
ments of Tertullus (v. 9) there was no evidence 
given, only unsupported charges. (3) 

The Vindication (vs. 10-21)—When Paul com- 
menced to answer he was able to refer courteously 
and with truth to Felix as a man who through 
length of office was experienced in Jewish affairs 
(v. 10). After occupying an important position un- 
der the former procurator, Felix himself had been 
governor for at least five years, if not eight or nine, 
an unusually long period of: office for Roman pro- 
curators. Then Paul took up in turn each of the 
three charges. (4) 

Against the accusation of sedition he pointed out 
certain significant facts (vs. 10-13). It was only twelve 
days since Paul had arrived in Jerusalem, so that 
in so short a time the truth could easily be ascer- 
tained, and as five of these days had elapsed since 
he had left Jerusalem (v. 1) the idea of an insur- 
rection was obviously incredible. Further, he had 


gone to worship, not to profane the holy place or 
raise trouble (v. 11). The charges were then em- 
phatically denied and the truth of the accusation 
fearlessly challenged (vs. 12, 13). In all this the 
Jews made no attempt to prove their contentions. (5) 

As to the charge of sectarianism (14-16) he re- 
pudiated any religious offense (v. 9), while he boldly 
confessed himself a Christian. Christianity is again 
described as the Way (9:2; 19:9, 23; 22: 4), a course 
of life involving progress. he term “sect” (v. 5) 
means a religious party separated from Judaism, and 
Paul claimed that he was worshiping the God of 
his Jewish ancestors, accepting the Scriptures as his 
people did and looking forward with the nation gen- 
erally, apart from the Sadducees, to the resurrection 
(23:6) of just and unjust (Dan. 12:2). In all 
this there was nothing “sectarian” or divisive, 
though perhaps the words “just and unjust” were 
specially appropriate to the conscience of Felix. In 
this faith and hope Paul did his utmost to live a 
genuine life (v. 16) and as such could not be a dan- 
ger to religion or to the state. (6) 

In regard to the third charge, of sacrilege (17-21), 
he had come to Jerusalem after a long absence, for 
the purpose of bringing alms and offerings, and in 
the midst of this the Jews found him worshiping, 
not acting profanely. his is the only mention in 
Acts of his collections for the poor saints in Jeru- 
salem, though they are prominent in his Epistles 
(1 Cor. 16:1; 2 Cor. 8:3; 9:1; Rom. 15: 25-27). 
The purification of course referred to his action 
connected with the Nazirite vow (21:26). The 
Jews of -Asia had caused the trouble ar.d yet had 
not had the courage to face him. The Jews present 
could not prove misconduct, and indefinite charges 
should be disregarded. The only thing they could 
say against him was that he had by his utterance in 
the council caused division and uproar (23:6, 7). (7) 


The Procrastination (vs. 22-27).—Felix had been 
too long in the country to be deceived by these er- 
rors and misrepresentations. The new faith was 
widely enough accepted to enable him to see that 
its profession was no crime, and so he adjourned 
the case. He knew Paul was innocent and yet, 
characteristically, he wanted to please the Jews, and 
so he made the absence of Lysias the excuse for 
deferring an inconvenient decision (v. 22). (8) 

But after a short time (v. 24) Felix and his wife 
sent for Paul to hear about the new religion. Dru- 
silla was the second wife of Felix, and had been 
tempted from her own first husband by Felix. She 
was the youngest of three daughters of Herod 
Agrippa I (12:1), one sister being Bernice (25: 
13). As a Jewess she would be somewhat inter- 
ested in Christianity, but Felix too had evidently 
been impressed by Paul’s attitude at the trial. The 
testimony of the Apostle to this man and his wife 
was very striking and most appropriate. (9) 

The Gospel ‘stands for grace, but before grace 
can be appreciated there must be consciousness of 
sin, and so Paul dealt with righteousness, in rela- 
tion to the past; self-control, in relation to the pres- 
ent, and judgment, in relation to the future. The 
sinful governor and his profligate wife heard salu- 
tary truths that day. Felix was guilty of unright- 
eousness both privately and publicly, and Paul must 
have known it. (10) 

No wonder Felix was “terrified” (10:4), for his 
guilty conscience was roused by this plain speaking. 
And yet it was the alarm of fear, rather than a 
genuine conviction of sin, for he procrastinated, and 
to such a man delay was fatal. He never made an- 
other opportunity for hearing these truths, though 
he often sent for Paul for other reasons (26). Al- 
though it was against the Roman law for a judge 
to take bribes, Felix hoped that Paul or his friends 
would find it worth while to purchase a release. 

Perhaps the allusions to the collection (v. 17) 
and the visits of friends (v. 23) led Felix to think 
that so leading a man as Paul (v. 5) must have 
great pecuniary resources. But Paul was not that 
sort of man, for he practised righteousness as well 
as preached it; and so the “unhappy Felix” (false to 
his name, which means “happy”) “let go the treasure 
of the Gospel” (Bengel). And at the end of two 
more years he was summoned to Rome to answer 
charges of cruelty made against him and was suc- 
ceeded by Festus, and in order to retain favor with 
the Jews he did not release Paul as, of course, he 
ought to have done. Thus Felix disappears forever 
and doubtless harder than before, while Paul stands 
out to-day as one of the noblest of men. 


Ill. Central Truths 


1. Paul was a man of conscience. Conscience is 
the “knowing” part of us, that which “knows” what 
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is right and wrong. “Conscience” comes from con, 
“with,” and science, “knowledge,” and refers to that 
faculty which “knows with” God’s law within us. 
Conscience has three voices; it warns against evil; 
it approves when we do good and condemns when 
we do wrong. It needs constant illumination from 
God’s Word, lest our conscientiousness may prove 
to be really wrong and sinful, because not properly 
instructed and informed; by itself conscience may be 
“evil” (Heb. 10:22) or “defiled” (Titus 1:15), or 
“seared” (1 Tim. 4:2, marg.), or “weak” (« Cor. 8: 
7), and it is therefore essential to have it enlightened 
by Divine truth and purified by grace in order to 
be made “pure” (1 Tim. 3:9), “good” (Acts 23:1) 
and “void of offense” (Acts 24:16). 

2. His conscience was free of offense (1 Cor. 
10:32; Phil 1:10), neither stumbling, nor causing 
another to stumble. This was a splendid thing to 
be able to say. 

3. This was because he lived “before God.” In 
the Divine presence his conscience was tested, trained 
and taught. 

4. And also “before man.” He aimed at doing 
his duty to his fellows. 

5. This attitude was continual. “Always.” This 
life was not intermittent, but permanent. Chris- 
| to be real must be habitual. 

6. But all this needed effort. “I exercise myself.” 
Like an athlete he took pains, for such a life as his 
was only possible through earnest endeavor. 

7. And the foundation of all was his attitude to 
Christ and his Gospel. “Herein,” when our life is 
full of grace (Rom. 9:1) it will be always full of 
goodness (Acts 11:24). Faith, hope, and loyalty 
marked him at all times. 

This was the Apostle; great because good, and 
good because of God’s grace (1 Cor. 15:10). Well 
will it be for us if we follow him as he followed 
Christ (1 Cor. 11:1). 


IV. A Lesson Outline 


1. Accusation (Psalm 27: 1-7). 

2. Vindication (Job. 19: 23-29). 

3. Procrastination (John 19: 8-16). 
Wycuirre CoLiece, Toronto. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


Good Manners.—Paul answered ...I1 cheerfully 
make my defense (v. 10). All the beacon light char- 
acters in the Bible seem to have been fine gentle- 
men. Because David was a farm worker and Paul 
an itinerating artisan did not hinder them from own- 
ing the delicate courtesy of kings and courts. In- 
deed, the words kindness and courtesy are only a 
different spelling of kingness and courtsay. The 
very first thing religion does for a man is to make 
him a gentle man. The more religion he has the 
finer gentleman he will be. Bowing and scraping 
and “beg-pawdon”-ing and assuming “a mannah” is 
not being a gentleman. The Master was the world’s 
first Christian gentleman. That woman of Samaria. 
That woman at the sand-writing (John 4:18; 8:11). 
Paul is a good second. Witness the exquisite cour- 
tesy of all his speeches. Especially this one. As 
soon as the prisoner began to speak his auditors 
recognized they had no ordinary man to whom to 
listen. There is nothing that so splendidly lubricates 
the wars of life as Christian courtesy. As Job 
says, “When my steps were washed with butter, 
and the rock poured me out rivers of oil” (Job 
29:6). And pray what thing under the sun is 
cheaper? Try some of it on the man you sell to, 
the man you buy from, the fellow you work with, 
the folks at home. (1) 


The Evil Tongue.—Neither can they prove to thee 
the things whereof they now accuse me (v. 13). Of 
course they could not. “They” never can. Did you 
ever stop to think that if you were haled over to the 
county-seat before the judge and jury to prove the 
things you have said about your neighbor, what a 
disgraceful spectacle you would make. The attorney 
of your victim would stand up and, shaking his finger 
at you, thunder forth “And so, Grundy, you miser- 
able wretch, you would brazenly blast your neigh- 
bor’s character and reputation and bring crushing 
shame upon his tender wife and sweet little chil- 
dren by monstrous charges for which you can not 
produce one particle of proof. ‘He that steals my 
purse steals trash, but he that filches from me my 
good name takes that which ne’er enriches him and 
makes me poor indeed.’ Grundy, you ought to be in 
jail, and if the law will do its duty I will put you 
there.” Nice, wouldn’t it be! If it were not for the 
dislike of men and the terror of women to go to 
court there would be many speeches like that. False 
witnessing did not die in the first century with Jesus 
and Paul, nor did village liars pass with Ananias and 
Sapphira (James 1: 26; 1 Peter 4:15). 


The Man Who Belongs.— After the Way which 
they call a sect, so serve I the God of our fathers 
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(vy. 14). Take a pencil and pad and do 
what the teacher made you stay after 
school and do when you were “bad.” 
Write this phrase one hundred times. 
You may then get into your dull system 
something of Paul’s beautiful grace of 
saying things. He would not say “I am 
a hard shell Baptist,” “A blue stocking 
Presbyterian,” “A shouting Methodist,” 
as I have often heard you fellows say. 
Listen, “After the Way that is called 
Quakerism so serve I the God of our 
fathers.” How sweetly and gently that 
runs off the tongue. I imagine this is 
the way we shall talk in heaven (Rev. 
14:2). Some folks say they don’t be- 
lieve in sectarianism. Paul did. He was 
a member of the “Way.” The folks 
who do not “take any stock in this sec- 
tarian business” never do anything but 
“knock.” They are splendid givers— 
of excuses. henever you want any 
help in any sort of religious or near- 
religious activity if you are- wise you 
will always get a red-hot member of 
the—well, of the “Way”! (Gal. 4: 18; 
1 Cor. 4:12). (2) 


The Only Guide.—A conscience void 
of offence toward God and men (v. 16). 
Paul exercised himself to have a con- 
science void of offence. A fellow’s con- 
science is just as easy to fool as his eye- 
sight or his appetite. You can put the 
conscience to sleep with an argument, 
and a mighty weak one at that, and sat- 
isfy it by the stuff you buy from a store. 
bem one example: How many times 

as your conscience told you to pack 
your grip and take a little time to go 
see the home folks back on the old 
farm? But you just figured out how 
busy you were and sent mother a dress 
pattern, a couple of salt-cellars, or some 
other fool stuff she did not want. She 
wants you. It is only in fiction that a 
man’s conscience makes his sleep fitful 
and his life miserable. In real life bad 
men sleep like logs and don’t have a 
pain. The hardést man I know in a 
business way is one: who will “skin” a 
victim and set his wife and babies out- 
doors. He says he believes “a man’s 
conscience will ‘run just about right.” 
To him compassion is a big joke. It 
was not until Paul got the Holy Spirit 
into his life that he began to go right. 
It will be the same way with all of us. 
From that source and that source alone 
comes unerring guidance (Rom. 2: 14, 
15; 1 Cor. 8:7). (3) 

CoaTESVILLE, Pa, 
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The Illustration Round- Table 


LLUSTRATIONS must reach The Sunday 

School Times three full months in advance 

of the date of the lesson. If comming later 
they may not be considered at all. io not 
submit illustrations without first securing a 
circular that explains the acceptance of ma- 
terial, and the year’s lesson calendar, which 
will be sent for a two-cent stamp. All read- 
ers are invited to assist in the conduct of 
this department. One dollar is offered for 
every anecdotal lesson illustration used, and 
two dollars for the best one each week. 


Illustrations on other verses than the 
Golden Text are specially desired, and will 
stand a better chance cf acceptance than 
illustrations on the Golden Text. 

The Indian’s Conscience.—Herein I 
also exercise myself to have a conscience 
void of offence (Golden Text). “Oh, 
yes,” said the Indian, “I know what my 
conscience is. It isa little three-cornered 
thing in here,” he laid his hand on his 
heart, “that stands still when I am good; 
but when I am bad it turns around, and 
the corners hurt very much. But if I 
keep on doing wrong, by and by the 
corners wear off and it doesn’t hurt any 
more.”—From the American Messenger. 
Sent by R. E. Chamberlin, Cranbury, 
Bude. Bt 


Conscience Regulated by God.— 
I also exercise myself to have a con- 
science void of offence (Golden Text). 
At the new building of King’s College 
Hospital in London there have been in- 
stalled one hundred and twenty clocks, 
all of them silent and self-winding, and 
all of them keeping time exactly to- 
gether, neither losing nor gaining a min- 
ute. This appeared to be a miracle of 
chronometry, but when we learned the 
reason it was scarcely less of a miracle. 
The electrician opened one of the clocks 
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and asked us to listen as the hand ap- 
proached another minute. Exactly at 
the minute we heard the faintest sound 
within the clockwork. All the clocks 
are actuated from a control clock in the 
center of the building, and at every 
minute the control clock sends a mag- 
netic impulse to the one hundred and 
twenty others. The sound we heard 
was the receiving of the impulse. The 
clocks are only a wonderful instance of 
mechanical and electrical ingenuity, but 
what would it be if all our lives were 
open, moment by moment, to be regu- 
lated by the impulses from above !— 
From Sunday at Home. Sent by W. R. 
Clerk, Belper; Derby. (2) 


A High Moral Sense.—A conscience 
void of offence (Golden Text). A lit- 
tle girl'was asked what conscience was, 
and she gravely replied: “It’s some- 
thing inside of me that tells me when 
Johnny does wrong.” That kind of 
conscience is very common, but not par- 
ticularly usefal in reforming one’s own 
life. There are many people, however, 
who base their assurance of their own 
high moral standards on their swift 
perception of other people’s wrongdo- 
ing.-—From the Christian Age. Sent by 
J. A. Clark, Wakefield, Eng. The prize 
for this week is awarded to this illus- 
tration, (3) 


Not Yet.—Go ‘thy way for this time 
. . @ convenient season (v. 25). Moody 
told the story of a man in Chicago .who 
twice determined to give his heart to 
God, but never had the courage to 
acknowledge Christ before his ungodly 
companions. 


“Not yet; I have got a fresh lease on 
life, I can’t be a Christian in Chicago. 
I am going to take a farm in Michigan, 
and then I will profess Christ.” Moody 
asked him, “How dare you take the 
risk?” Mle said, “I will risk it; don’t 
you trouble yourself any more about 
my soul. I have made up my mind.” 
The very next. week he was. stricken 
down with the same disease. His wife 


sent for Mr. Moody and said, “He does | 


not want to see you, but I cannot bear 
that he should die in such an awful state 
of mind. He says, ‘My damnation is 
sealed, and I shall be in hell in a week.’” 
Moody tried to talk and pray with him, 
but it was useless; he said his heart 
was as hard as a stone. “Pray for my 
wife and children, but don’t waste your 
time praying for me.” His last words 
were, “The harvest is past, the summer 
is ended, and we are not saved.”—From 
D. L. Moody. Sent by T. J. Gaehr, 
Ph.D., Camden, Ohio. (4) 


Toward God as Well as Men.— 
Herein I also exercise myself to have a 
conscience void of offence toward God 
and men always (Golden Text). In 
the city of Brooklyn, two or three years 
ago, a detective went into a drug store, 
laid his hand upon the shoulder of a 
man and said, “You’re wanted.” He ad- 
mitted his crime and asked to be 
allowed to go home and say good-bye 
to his wife and child. They went to his 
home. He met his wife and little child 
in the parlor and said: “Wife, haven’t 
I been a kind husband? Haven't I been 
a good father and worked hard to make 
a living?” She replied, “Yes; what do 
you mean?” “I mean that I am an es- 
caped convict from the penitentiary.” 
He was all right with his wife and child 
and amet, but all wrong with the 
State of New York. You may be all 
right with your friends and neighbors, 
but all wrong with God—From Milk 
and Meat, by A. C. Dixon. Sent by 
Fred. H. Wilson, Brooklyn, N.Y. (5) 


When He Drew Back.—Go thy way 
for this time; and when I have a con- 
venient season I will call thee unto me 
(v. 25). About the year 1886 I was 
holding evangelistic services in a town 
in New York state. The meetings had 
been much blessed of God and not a 
few souls had been saved. Among those 
who were not yet saved, but were in- 
terested, was a very bright young man 
about eighteen years of age. It was 
evident that he was almost persuaded 
to be a Christian. On the last evening 


When recovering from a! 
long sickness, he still refused to come 
out boldly on the side of Christ, saying: | 
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of the meetings I had a long conversa- 
tion with him, in which I expected to 
see him surrender to Christ. Hence I 
prayed earnestly and expectantly as I 
talked. But suddenly a chill and numb- 
ness fell upon my heart.” The young 
man had perceived the cost and I saw 
that he had drawn back. From that 
time on I found myself unable to hope, 
or pray, or speak. A conscious separa- 
tion had come between us, and there 
followed this separation a 
Presently the young man arose. I bade 
him good-night and watched him go out 
into the dar of the night and into 
the deeper darkness of a Christless life. 
As I learned the next day, he went from 
the’ meeting to the station and thence to 
his hotel. At midnight the hotel caught 
fire, and in but a short space the young 
man’s body Jay in its ruins a charred 
and blackened corpse. His last con- 
venient season had passed. — From 
Henry W. Frost, in The Sunday School 
Times. Sent by Fred H. Wilson, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. (6) 


‘ 
Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


. IS about forty miles in a straight 
line from Jerusalem down _ to 
Cesarea, but the route Paul and his 
guards followed at night may have been 
half as long again. When Paul at last 
reached Felix’s military post at Cesarea, 
—but let us see the place for ourselves. 
That is better than merely reading 
about it. We will take our stand on the 
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pebbly sea beach and face west, towards 


the open sea. A saddle horse and a 
donkey—just such animals as were used 
on Paul’s journey—stand near us now 
on the beach. A sailboat such as Paul 
must have found here rides the rippling 
waters of the old harbor. The blue 
Mediterranean in the distance is ex- 
actly the same as when Paul used to 
look out over the broad expanse of 
waters. But the governor’s fortress is 
no longer here. We find before us, at 
the left, part of Cesarea’s ancient 
breakwater, and we have some reason 
for belief that Paul’s fortress lodgings 
must have been there or close by. To 
this place Ananias and Tertullus came 
on their evil errand (24:1-9). Here 
Festus succeeded Felix as governor of 
the port (24: 27). 

Use a stereograph called “Czsarea 
and its harbor, west.” 

The Underwood Travel System is, under 
this heading, applied as usual to the lessons 
for the year. he use of the stereographs 
will be found a most practicable help in mak- 
ing the lesson places real. Forty-four places 
will be visit during 1916; the forty-four 
stereographs cost $7.33; and if all are or- 
dered at one time, a cloth-bound, gold-let- 
tered case is given free. Eleven places are 
to be visited and described with the lessons 
of this fourth quarter; cost $1.84. Four of 
them will be used in October (67 cents). Less 
than four in one order, 20 cents each. 
Stereoscopes, 90 cents each. Postage or ex- 
press is prepaid on all orders for stereo- 
graphs or stereoscopes. Lantern slides of 
the same scenes can also be obtained. Plain 
slides, 50 cents each; sepia-tinted, 55 cents; 
colored, $1.10. In orders for twenty-five or 
more at one time prices are: plain slides, 
cents each; sepia-tinted, 45 cents; colored, 
$1. Address The Sunday School Times Com- 
pany, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


bd 


“Pleasant Sunday Afternoons for the 
Children” may be secured for 50 cts., post- 
paid, from The Sunday School Times Co. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, D.D. 


Consular Chaplain-and Church of Scotland 
Missionary to the Jews 


HAT I be not further tedious unto 

thee (v. 4). Implying that such com- 
plimentary remarks could be indefinitely 
extended, .but would be regarded as ex- 
pressed, Similarly, an ordinary Ori- 
ental. letter usually begins: “After ex- 
pressing my profound respect towards 
your excellency, and kissing your hands, 
I have to inform you,” etc. 

‘Who, moreover, assayed to profane 
the temple (v. 7). The specially Jewish 
complaint was thus made secondary to 
the charge against Paul as a raiser of 
political and ‘social questions: among the 
people, and as thus: likely: to: give trou- 
ble to a magistrate. Some years iago a 
professional chemist ina party:of tour- 
ists visiti Palestine made a careful 
analysis of the bitumen beds by the 
Dead Sea, and presented it to the Turk- 
ish governor of Jerusalem. He:thought 
it might lead to a profitable industry, 
and that the governor would be thankful 
to have such an estimate, but the latter 
said it was better to leave the bitumen 
alone, as it would certainly lead to 
claims and complaints ana consular in- 
terference! 


And not to forbid any of his friends 
to minister unto him (v. 23). The 
shameful neglect of prisoners, and 
irregularity of prison administration in 
the East have always carried the com- 
pensation of allowing great freedom of 
access to those wishing to visit their 
friends there. The prevalence of 
bribery, false-witness, and intrigue went 
far toward removing from imprison- 
ment the meaning of degradation. and 
crime, so that an Arabic proverb says: 
“How many there. are-in prison who 


have no right to be there!” The words | 


“I was sick and in prison, and ye visited 
me not” (Matt. 25:43), referred to an 
easy opportunity and an _ imperative 
need on account of the meager fare and 
many hardships of the prisoners’ con- 
dition. 

He hoped withal, that money would 
be given him of Paul (v. 26). It was 
the common characteristic of men in his 
position. In modern Syria and Pales- 
tine, the new Turkish governor of a 
province is often a man of intelligence 
and self-respect, and desirous of acting 
righteously, but the people are so subtle 
and plausible in presenting thank offer- 
ings for securing advantage over each 
other by his help, that before long the 
magistrate succumbs to the temptation 
and acts as he is expected to act. He 
leaves amid execration and rejoicing, 
and his successor is treated in the same 
way. (1) 

ALEXANDRIA, Ecypt. 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.—Lord Jesus, 
it has been so comfortable for most of us to 
follow thee! Perhaps we have not taken 
sufficiently high ground in our daily life to 
find much disagreement with our view or 
deeds. We pray thee that we may not 
abate our ideals as bestowed by thee to fit 
the adverse opinions of others. May we 
uietly and in the spirit of loyal friends of 
thine do the right thing in alf our relation- 
ships. And if we shall have the privilege of 
‘aang, greet crises for thee may we do so 
with dness and strength in thee. In thy 
dear name. Amen. 

After the Lesson.—There is a little 
card that has been handed out in many 
evangelistic meetings, and passed along 
from friend to friend. On it are the 
words “Get right with God.” That’s a 
big piece of advice in very short words. 
And if you will turn the card over, you 
can write on the other side of it, “Then 
you'll be right with man.” Every life 
has these two sides,—the God-ward and 
the man-ward. Some of us may think 
we can be in the right relation with 
God just by doing what we think is 
right towards man. But that’s a long, 
long, disappointing road with an ending 
not close to the great white throne; but 
in earth’s undergrowth and brambles. 














LESSON: FOR OCT. 8 (Acts 24) 


If we want to be right in our relations 
with man. we must get into right rela- 
tions with God first. Paul was on the 
wrong track as to man when his name 
was Saul, and he was a _ persecutor. 
When thro Christ he was set right 
with God, he became the Paul who 
could stand before Felix or anybody 
else, and with a clear conscience before 
God and man. 

Have any of us been on the wrong 
track in all this? Are we trying to let 
the God-ward side of our life be cov- 
ered by the way we deal with other 
folks around us; and to get along with- 
out the Christ own whom alone we 
are made right with God, and with man, 
too? Why should we turn God’s plan 
.upside down, and prefer our own? 

Let the superintendent then remove 
from -the -blackboard a strip of dull 
black paper which has been pinned or 
lightly pasted at the corners, over the 
words “Get-right with God.” Point to 
the words, and have the school repeat 
them. Then remove a second strip just 


below the first, revealing :the words 
“Then You'll be Right with Man.” Let 
the school repeat this also. Then ask 


the school to say with you at least twice 

verse 16, “Herein I also exercise myself 

to have a conscience void of offense 

toward God and man always.” In clos- 

ing ask the pastor to lead in prayer. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


“T love to tell the story.” 

“T need Thee every hour.” 

“ Lord, speak to me, that I may speak.” 
“O could I speak the matchless worth.” 
“© for a thousand tongues to sing.” 

“O Jesus, I have promised.” 

*"So let our lips and lives express.” 
“Stand up, stand up for Jesus.” 


(References in parentheses are to the 
metrical Psaim Book “Bible Songs.’’) 
Psalm 15: 1-5 (22: 1-4). 
em  e 3 te a4}. 
salm : 1-8 (194: 1-3). 
Psalm 1; 1-6 taste. 
Psalm 84: 1-12 (169: ¥, 3, $, 6). 
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,.For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


OTE.—To-day's story should 
clude all of chapter 24. 


Lesson Teaching—A Christian meets 
trouble bravely. 


Introduction—Do children enjoy be- 
ing shut in the house all day? Do 
prisoners enjoy being shut away from 
their homes and friends? Many of 
them deserve it, but sometimes a good 
man is made a prisoner when he has 
done nothing wrong. 


Review—Why was Paul arrested in 
Jerusalem? Where was he kept? Who 
heard and told that his life was in 
danger? God’s message, Be of good 
cheer, and Paul’s true heart which told 
him that he had done nothing wrong, 
helped Paul to meet his troubles 
bravely. 

For safety Paul was moved from the 
castle prison in Jerusalem to the palace- 
prison in Cesarea. Indicate theses build- 
ings and the road between, and recall 
last week’s story of the night proces- 
sion, to guard Paul, and to carry a let- 
ter from Captain Lysias to Governor 
Felix. The governor read the letter, 
asked Paul some questions, and placed 
him under guard in Herod’s palace. 


Lesson Story. — Inquire regarding 
the court-house building in your city or 
county, and why there is so often a jail 
near it, or a part of it. 

Part of Herod’s palace had rooms for 
prisoners, where they were kept until 
time for trial. Five days went by be- 
fore Paul was called before the gov- 
ernor. Paul had time to think of all 
that had happened during less than two 
weeks, since he had been a visitor at 
Philip’s house, in that same city of 
Cesarea. He-must have wondered what 


in- 
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became of those forty men who vowed 
not to eat nor drink until he was killed. 

Five days passed before any of those 
fault-finders from Jerusalem arrived in 
Cesarea to accuse Paul at his trial. 
They brought Tertullus, a good talker, 
to speak for them. Governor Felix put 
on his judge’s robe, sat on the judge’s 
seat, and sent for prisoner Paul to 
come, to hear what was said about him. 
Tertullus talked first. He thanked 
Governor Felix for keeping the peace; 


: then he told why Paul was guilty. He 


said, We found this. man troublesome, 
stirring up the Jews—a ringleader, who 
took strange Gentiles into our temple 
in Jerusalem. We arrested him: If you 
examine him, you will find: out the 
truth. Tertullus’ companions added 
that what he said was true. 

Governor Felix beckoned that it was 
Paul’s turn to. speak next. Paul 
thanked him and said, I cheerfully de- 
fend myself: 

Only twelve days ago I went to Jeru- 
salem (from this city). I never dis- 
puted, nor stirred up a crowd in the 
temple, nor the synagogues, nor the 


city. These men can not prove what 
they say. : ; 
I do serve God as a Christian. I-do 


believe God’s law and his prophets; I 
do teach that Jesus rose from the dead; 
I exercise my conscience to be right 
toward God and men always. 

This is my true story: I had been 
away for many years telling the story 
of Jesus in many cities. I came back 
to bring gifts and offerings to my na- 
tion in Jerusalem. I went to the 
temple with some Jews to worship. 
There was no crowd nor noise until cer- 
tain Jews found fault and arrested me. 
They ought to be -here if they have 
anything against me; but they cannot 
prove what these men_ have said, étc. 
(v. 20, 21.) 

Governor Felix listened carefully and 
watched Paul closely, He knéw_ that 
Paul was not a. bad man, but he did 
not set him free. 


cide until Captain Lysias could: come. 
He dismissed court, and told an officer 
to keep Paul guarded in the palace 
prison, to let him have some freedom, 
and to let friends visit him. 





He told the men who | 
‘ accused Paul that he would wait to de- 


mitted. Ceuld we have answered 
“cheerfully” as did Paul? (v. 10.) Paul 
not only addressed Felix courteously, 
but truthfully. How did Paul answer 
the first charge (vs. 11-13); the second 
(vs. 14-16); the third? (vs. 17-21.) 

It is one matter to make accusations ; 
another to. prove them (v.13). There 
was truth in some of the orator’s state- 
ments (Paul a Nazarene, v. 5), while 
others were only falsehoods (profaning 
the temple, seized by Lysias, vs. 6, 7). 
How easy it is in talking about a person 
or an occurrence to begin with a speck 
of truth, then enlarge and enlarge until, 
scarcely knowing it, we are telling ab- 
solute falsehoods! Have we ever said 
there were at least. five-hundred in our 
Sunday-school to-day, when in reality 
there were fewer than three hundred; 
or my new hat.was a $6.50 hat, yet we 
paid but $3 for it; or that Ethel must 
cheat in tests to keep class honors from 
month to month? Can every statement 
we make be proved? 

What kind of a conscience did Paul 
have? (v. 16.) Conscience ought not 
to be taken as one’s guide, for one can 
train a conscience into believing any 
wrong to be right. Once Paul had 
killed Christians and thought he was 
doing right (26:10, 11). One should 
exercise her conscience just as Paul 
was at this time doing; he laid every- 
thing of which his conscience approved 
beside that which God approves and 
made them to coincide. If you have 
done anything wrong and your con- 
science hurts, make the matter right 
immediately with parents or friends and 
God, for if we have wronged man we 
have also wronged God. (1) 

Governor Felix feared the Jews too 
much to release Paul, and yet wished 
to avoid the injustice of condemning 
him. On what pretext did Felix post- 
pone sentence? (v. 22.) (2) 

The scene is reversed (v. 24). Felix is 
in a sense on trial before Paul. We are 
amazed: at Paul’s courage when we re- 
alize that he was wholly in the power 


| of those two to whom he preached. 


Felix was'-corrupt ‘in private life; and 


| the worst ‘governor Judea ever had. 
| Drusilla was divorced and an adulteress. 


They lived only for pleasure and revel- 


Philip | ing. ‘Why was Paul’s message especi- 


must have been glad to do this, if he | ally apt? (v. 25.) He does not mention 


knew. | 
Governor. Felix must have told his 
wife, Drusilla, about prisoner Paul. She 


so Felix sent for him. Paul was glad 
to talk to them about Jesus. They sent 
for him several times.: One day Felix 
said, Go your way, I may call you again 
on a more convenient day. He really 
hoped that Paul would offer him money 
to set him free. He kept him a prisoner 
to gain favor with the Jews, though he 
often sent for Paul to talk to him. 

Two years went by, until a new gov- 
ernor was appointed to take the place 
of Felix. Paul was still a prisoner. It 
was a hard trial to be shut in prison, 
when he wanted to be free to preach, 
but Paul met all his troubles bravely, 
and did all he could to help others in 
the prison. 

Hand-work—Draw a prison, and 
write, Paul was brave and helped others. 

CHICAGO. 

yg. 


My Class of Girls 
By Mrs. Luella Denison Baldwin 


HE gavel sounds; court is called; 

the attorney presents his case. The 
lawyer begins with lying flattery of 
Felix (vs. 2-4), then continues his lying, 
calling the noble Christian Paul a 
“pestilent fellow.” He makes three 
charges against Paul: (1) Treason 
against Rome, claiming that Paul went 
up and down the country stirring up 
strife and hatred against the Roman 
government; (2) a ringleader of heresy 
against the Jewish religion; (3) sacri- 
lege in profaning the temple, insinuating 
that Paul had brought the Ephesian 
Gentile, Trophimus, into a forbidden 
court (21:29). One can scarcely real- 
ize how trying it would he thus to be 
charged of, offenses one had never com- 


| should live. 
was a Jewess and wanted to hear Paul, | darkness by letting in the light. 





their sin. Their sin looked the blacker 
by picturing the ideal white life they 
Paul believed in dispelling 
What 


| effect had Paul’s message upon Dru- 


| silla? Upon Felix? This was their 
golden opportunity, but alas! like 
‘many others they missed it. Felix 


called Paul to him many times after- 
ward, but never again was he moved to 
accept Christ. Rejecting Christ hardens 
the heart and clogs the ears so that we 
never again hear him speak so loudly. 
To-day is God’s day, to-morrow is of 
the devil and never comes. (3) 

“T’ll accept Christ some time later,” 
said a girl. “Very well,” said her 
friend, “let it be a year from to-day, 
and inthe meantime suppose God should 
deny you the chance to accept Christ.” 
“Something might happen to me,” said 
the girl. “Then make it three months,” 
said-her friend. The girl objected. One 
month, a week, was suggested. The 
gir! then accepted Christ, realizing that 
an hour’s postponement might be too 
late (2 Cor. 6:2; Isa. 55:6; Prov. 
29:1). (4) 

For Next Week’s Lesson 


Who was Festus? What kind of 
man was he? How came he into power? 

What characteristics does Festus re- 
veal in this lesson? 

Who was the Cesar at this time? 

What did the appeal unto Cesar 
mean to Paul, and why did he make it? 

How was God’s plan for Paul fur- 
thered in this lesson? (23: 11.) 

Brste Institute, Los ANGELES. 
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‘* The Primary Department,” by Ethel J. 
Archibald, discusses many necessary phases 
of a primary teacher's problems and work. 
Every primary teacher should own a copy of 
his book. The price is 50 cents postpaid, 
Jrom The Sunday School Times Co. 
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Pucker’s “ Boy’s-Eye View” 
By the Rev. William O. Rogers 


EACHER took our whole class 

down to the court-house Saturday 
to a murder trial. My, it was interest- 
ing. Then Sunday morning he began 
the lesson by asking us what we thought 
of the trial. 

Bumps declared he sure would hate 
to be the prisoner. Why, the prosecuting 
attorney was talking awful about him. 
And think of knowing that your life is 
at stake. 

Teacher said to-day’s lesson was about 
a trial similar to the one we saw, and 
Paul was the prisoner. 


Then we took up the trial. By the 
answers to our home study questions 
we showed that it was at sarea, the 


place where Cornelius, a Roman cap- 
tain, had become the first Gentile con- 
vert. Of course, he had been ordered 
to some other post long before this; 
but the evangelist Philip still lived there 
with his four daughters, who were all 
preachers. No doubt they did every- 
thing they could to help Paul. 

The lesson picture was a srertoqvaph® 
of Cesarea to-day. It doesn’t look like 
much now, but it was an important city 
then. 

The judge was named Felix. He had 
been a slave in Czsar’s family, but was 
set free and. appointed governor of 
Judea. His headquarters were at 
Czsarea, and he was about as rotten a 
governor as you could find. 

For prosecuting attorney the Jews 
had hired a Jerusalem lawyer, named 
Tertullus, who. could make a_ fine 
speech, but didn’t know anything about 
Paul. (1) 

Tertullus started in by trying to flat- 
ter old Felix, telling him what a model 
governor he was, and all that guff that 
crooked politicians — like. Then he 
charged Paul with being three things; 
a mob agitator, a heretic, and a temple 
profaner. 

Paul had to be his own lawyer, but 
he could do it all right. He knocked 
6ld Tertullus straight over by asking, 
“Where is any evidence against me?” 
He explained that he hadn’t been in 
Jerusalem long enough to work up any 
mob, and that when he was in the 
temple he had kept all the rules. But 
he confessed that he was a Christian, 
and that sure took some grit. He was 
no secret disciple. He always let his 
light shine. 

Bumps explained that instead of de- 
claring Paul not guilty, as he ought to 
have done, Felix continued the case, 
pretending he wanted to call the chief 
captain from Jerusalem as a witness, but 
really because he hadn’t enough back- 
bone to do right, and because he thought 
he might get a bribe out of the case. (2) 

Felix had Paul up before him again, 
but Paul just preached to him a regular 
John-the-Baptist, Billy Sunday sermon 
on the Judgment Day and repentance, 
till Felix was half a mind to hit the 
trail. But he was half a mind not to, 
so there he hung. Half a mind never 
gets you anywhere. 

Teacher said he would a thousand 
times rather have been in Paul’s place 
than m Felix’s. Poor old Felix was 
scared half to death when he thought of 
dying and the judgment, but Paul was 
bold as a lion in the face of anything, 
for he “always exercised himself to 
have a _ conscience void of offense 
toward God and man.” Teacher says 
he believes Paul in chains was freer 
than Felix in sin. Paul’s soul was free 
in Christ. (3) 

Christ could have made Felix free, 
too, if he had let him. Felix was 
really the one on trial, and it all rested 
with him to chose life and liberty or 
to stay bound in sin. 

God loved wicked old Felix, and had 
Paul sent there partly to give Felix a 
chance to have his worse-than-wasted 
life redeemed. But Felix put it off and 
lost his chance. I tell you, the time to 
take up with a good offer is when it is 
made to you. There is no such thing 
as “a more convenient season.” “Now 


1 See ‘‘ Visiting the Lesson Scenes,” page 564 in 
this issue. 
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is the accepted time, behold now is the 
day of salvation.” (3) 


Questions for next week are: 


Who became governor after Felix? 

What plot did Festus foil? 

Where did the Jews’ case against Paul 
break down? 

How did Festus look upon these 
charges? (vs. 18, 19.) 

What verdict did Festus give pri- 
vately? (v. 25.) 

Why did not Festus release Paul? 

Why did Paul appeal to Cesar? 


Teaching Hints from Pucker 


Beginning. i 

Compare Paul’s trial with a modern 
one. 
Explanation. 

Where was this trial? 

Who was the judge? . 

Who was prosecuting attorney? 

How did he begin his speech? Why? 

What change id he bring? 

Who was Paul’s lawyer? 

What was Paul’s answer to the 
charges? 

What was the verdict? 

What impression did Paul make on 
Felix? 

Why was Paul not released? 
Application. 

The power of a good conscience. 

Importance of prompt decisions. 

Terre Haute, Ino. 
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For Family Worship 
By the Rev. Joseph W. Kemp 





R. J. WILBUR: CHAPMAN has 
written a ieaflet bearing the title 
“Worship in: the Home,”:and°I venture 
to take from it an extract which will be 
helpful to many: ..“I am quite sure that 


THE SU1li DAY SCHOOL TIMES CQ» }} One reason why’ So ;many ,shrink’ from 


holding: worship’ is this:~“ they do not 
feel that they are able to make a suffi- 
ciently long. and intelligent, prayer, and 
they feel they are too busy ‘to read any 
extended lesson from the Scriptures. 
I am also positive that one reason why 
the children in a household find family 
worship distasteful’ is this: that the 
prayers are too indefinite and. sometimes 
too meaningless, while the reading of 
the Scriptures is too long-drawn out, 
and the passages selected too inappro- 
priate to the occasion. Why not have 
family worship something like this: Let 
the family assemble around the break- 
| fast table, let the head of the household 
| read two or three verses of Scripture, 
| or, better still; have a New Testament 
| at each plate and read one verse each as 
| the lesson. Then with heads bowed, if 
the father or mother could do no more 
than this, it would be helpful: ‘Our 
| Father bless our household to-day. Take 
care of our children, protect them in 
| the time of danger, help them in their 
work and in their play. Bless their 
father and their mother and keep us 
all an unbroken family circle, until we 
‘are safe home with Thee. Amen.’ 
Such a prayer could be easily offered, 
and it would be impressive to the small- 
est child.” 





October 2 to 8 
Mon.—Acts 23: 25-35. Committed to Felix. 
Persecution against the apostle deep- 
ened in intensity’. and grew fiercer in 
| fury as the days advanced. No crime 
could be laid to his charge, but the Jews 
|. were thirsting for his blood, and this 
Wo... seem to warrant an inquiry. The 
saints have littl: rest in this world. 
Prayer Suacestions: Pray for the 
Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, The 


Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor and its beloved founder, Dr. 
Francis Clark; the Epworth League, and 
Baptist Young People’s Union. Pray 
that Christ may have His rightful place 
in-every socicty. 
Tues.—-Acts 24:1-9. Charge Presented. 

“A . ringleader; of the sect of the 
| Nazarenes:”.. What a. charge! In the 





“King’s Daughters and Sons,” for the | 


van with the followers of Jesus Christ. 
May the world never have anything 
more serious to charge us with than 
taking a place in the front rank of de- 
votion to Christ and His cause. 


Prayer Succestions: Pray for the 
newsboys, telegraph messengers, and all 
young boys trying to make a livelihood. 
Pray that they may be kept from the 
many dangers besetting them all around, 
and that they may be kept from wasting 
their young lives on unworthy callings. 


Wed.—Acts 24: 10-21. Paul’s Defence. 

Paul’s defcnse is noble and dignified. 
He does not conceal the fact he is a 
follower of the Nazarene. He was a 
Christian, or, one of “the Way.” Our 
reputations will take care of them- 
selves, we must be cgreful lest we mani- 
fest disloyalty to our absent Lord. 


Prayer Succestions: Pray for the 
policemen, watchmen, and for all who 
guard our streets, place of business, and 
homes. Pray for the firemen who fol- 
low their heroic and dangerous calling, 
and who ure ever ready to, risk their 
own lives in efforts to save others. 


Thurs.—Acts 24: 22-27.. Paul in Bonds. 

The comparative liberty of verse 23 is 
now withdrawn and Paul is kept in 
rison. We know little or nothing of 
is history during this period, but we 
may rest asstired that in the wondrous 
counsels of God the Divine purposes 
through his servant were being wrought 
out. 


Prayer Succestions: Pray for the 
Figueras Evangelistic Mission of North- 
east Spain. The object of the Mission 
is the evangelization of the Province of 
Gerona, which has a population of 
400,000. Pray for the schools of the 
Mission and for blessing to rest on the 
distribution of the Scriptures by its 
evangelists and workers. 


Fri.—Matt. 23: 57-68. Christ before Sanhed- 
rin. 





What astounding indignity is done to 
the Person of Christ! The spitting in 
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A friend in Saskatchewan, Can- 
ada, sends us some names of per- 
sons who ought to. be getting The 
Sunday School Times, and whom 
that friend wants to make ac- 


quainted with the paper. . Here is 
a single paragraph from the letter : 


“T have two wishes: first, that 
your paper might go into every 
home in our wide district, and sec- 
ond, that it might be used for all it 
is worth, with the emphasis on the 
latter. This would make it a con- 
tinuous district convention for all 
the people, deepening, quickening 
and enriching the spiritual life.” 


There is a great deal of thorough- 
going Sunday-school life in Sas- 
katchewan, with a living interest in 
Bible study. Already the percent- 
age of circulation for The Sunday 
School Times in that- Province, as 
compared with the total number of 
Sunday-school officers and teachers 
in the province, is considerably 
higher than in most states and prov- 
inces in North America. Only 
three states in the United States 
excel Saskatchewan in the fpropor- 
tion of Sunday School Times copies 
actually subscribed for. 


Where the circulation is already 
so good, it can be better. Where 
it is not so good, it can be made 
immensely better, if the friends in 
other states and provinces will do 
as the friend in Saskatchewan is 
doing. 

Couldn’t you take the time to 
send us the names of a few friends, 
who, so far as you know, do not 
take The Sunday School Times? 


Thank you very much indeed ! 





| The Sunday School Times Company 
{1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
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LESSON FOR QCT. 8 (Acts 24) 


the face was an indignity of the most 
grievous nature in the East where even 


to spit in a person’s presence is an . 


affront. What depths of humiliation 
our Lord sounded for us. 


Prayer Svuccestions: Pray for 
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can eat a bushel of sweets, and I sup- 
pose the others can do almost as well.” 

Miss Smith took the children into the 
packing room first of all and showed 


\them the boxes and boxes of choco- 
‘lates, kisses, creams, fudges, and other 


strength to turn away from life’s vani- , 


ties and allurements to the true joys 
which are in Christ. Pray for those 
who are enduring the agonies of and 
are exposed to the perils of war. For 
all who are bereaved and grief-stricken 
‘on account of war, also for the wounded 
and maimed, 


Sat.—Matt. 27: 11-18. Christ before Pilate. 
Having been condemned by the Jew, 
our. Lord: must also be: condemned by 
the Gentile.. He is therefore brought 
before..Pilate, the Roman governor, who 
is most unwilling’ to pronounce judg- 





good things ready to be shipped all over | 
the country. “TH pass the kisses first. 
because most children like them best.” | 

The children munched away at their | 
golden sticky sweets until they reached 
the room where the fudges were made. | 
“Help yourselves!” said the young lady | 
passing a big tray filled with the vari- 
ous kinds. “These are very good.” 

“I guess I’ll have to have a drink,” 
said John William, so the whole troop | 
had. to be led away to the water cooler | 
for liquid refreshments. “My, but this | 
candy is fine.” 

Then they went back to the chocolate | 


ment over Him. Our Lord gives “no room, but the children were very silent. | 
answer” to His accusers, so fulfilling Before three-thirty they were all back | 


the prophecy, 


mouth.” Amazing grace. 


Prayer Succestions: Pray for Israel. | “What! 


They said “His blood be on us and on 
our children.” ‘Alas for the impreca- 
tion, the curse is on Israel even to this 


day. Pray that the veil may be taken’ said John William, with his hands on 


from their eyes and that Christ as Mes- 
siah be accepted by “His own.” Pray 
for all Jewish Missions.” — 


Sun.—Matt. 27: 19-26. A Cowardly Governor. 

Can we imagine what might have 
been the result had Pilate stiffened his 
backbone on this occasion? He wav- 
ered, and missed the opportunity of his 
life. In less trying circumstances we 


have failed and our Lord has been left | 


in the hands of His enemies because of 
eur cowardice. 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: 


out the fand. This is the paramount 
need of the hour. 
the people to Divine things is heart- 


“He opened not his’ in the office with sticky hands and faces, 


| 


| 


| 


| 





Pray for a about it. ever 
true revival of genuine religion through- | candy as long as I live.” 





but looking very solemn for a party. | 
Back so soon! Why, Miss | 
Smith, you haven’t shown them half 
around the factory!’ 

“We didn’t want to go any farther,” 


his mussy blouse. 
more.” 

“John William ate three pieces of 
fudge, two kisses, two creams and two 
chocolates,” said Miss Smith. rs 
counted.” 

Mr. Sherwood went for a_ bushel 
basket and then he put nine lonely 
candies in one corner of it. “I thought 
you said, John William,” he began, but 
the little boy could not stand it a 
minute longer. 

“Oh, Uncle William, don’t tell me 
I never, never want any more 


“We can’t eat any 





But after some brisk and lively games 


The indifference of , on the lawn outside, and some trips on 


the little old train that pulled the cars 


breaking and the alienation from the | to the main track, they were ready for 
churches appalling. Pray for a quick- the good supper Mrs. Sherwood had 


ening Of the passion of mtercession. 
New York City. 
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John William’s Candy Party 
By Hilda Richmond 


H, UNCLE WILLIAM! 


that cost you too much?” cried 


| 


brought along, and everyone had a| 
merry ‘time: “Here comes Miss Smith ° 


| with the dessert,” said Mrs. Sherwood; * 


| 
Won't 


John William Sherwood when his uncle | 


told him that in honor of his eighth 


birthday he was to invite eight little | 
chums and spend the afternoon at the| 


candy factory, of which his uncle was 
genéral manager and part owner. “I 
can eat a bushel of candies myself, and 
I know the rest can, too.” 

“T think I can risk it for once,” said 
Mr. Sherwood laughing. “You see it 
isn’t often a man gets to entertain his 
nephew and namesake on .a birthday 
like this. I feel highly honored.” 

“And can we truly eat as much as 
we like?” 

“Twice as much as you like, John 
William. If I were you I would not 
eat much dinner to-morrow, .so I could 
hold a great many candies.” 

Promptly at two-thirty Mrs. Sher- 
wood, in charge of John William and 
the eight chattering guests, appeared at 
the big factory. Mr. Sherwood shook 
hands all around and showed them the 
big, light office, but it was plain to be 
seen that they were not interested in 
offices. Beyond were sights and sounds 
that were very tempting, and they could 
not help sniffing the air and glancing 
out toward the girls in white, working 
with the most tempting things you ever 
saw. 

“Miss Smith,” said Mr. Sherwood, 
beckoning to a young lady in the outer 
office, “will you take Master John 
William and his guests through — the 
building and get them anything ‘they 
want to.eat? .I am expecting a caller. 
at three,‘or I would go myself. John 


’ 


William. has saved up so he‘ thinks he: 





‘you gave it to these boards? 


as the feast ended. “John William was 
very particular about. that.” | 

But what do you thing every one of 
the children said as the tray went round 
heaped with good things from the fac- 
tory. You’d never guess in the world, 
so I'll have to tell you. It was two! 
little short sentences, and here they are: 
“No, thank you! I don’t care for 
candy.” 


KENTON, OHIO. 





The Young People’s }| 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, October 8 


What New Work Should Our Society 
Undertake? (Exod. 14: 8-15). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


Mon.—Missions (Acts 13 : 1-5). 
Tues.—Quiet Hour (Luke 6: 12). 
Wed.—Tenth Legion (Mal. 3 : 7-18). 
Thurs.—Peace Union (Isa. 2: 1-4). 
Fri.—Evangelism. (Prov. 11 : 30). 
Sat.—Life-Work Recruits (Isa. 6: 8). 











Where can we find ideas for new work? 
Why should we undertake new work? 
Of what value is new work to us? 





How much has your society given 
the past year to the home and for- 
eign mission boards 


of your own 
church? Count -it ‘up: 


Are you sure 
Then 
count up your members and see. what 
the average gift was. Then: estimate 
the ability of each one to give, and 
compare what was given with: -what 
could have been given. This. will show 
you new: work for the society. \ There 
is not a.society which ought not to! daqu- 
ble’ and quadruple its gifts .this -néw 


( Continued on next-page) 
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For Women =Vivacity 
For Children—Capacity 
And Energy for Men 


Nature stores for us in oat grains what we all need most. 


For children, phosphorus and lecithin, of which brains 
and nerves are made. 


For grown-ups, vim, animation, spirit, and the power to 
do. Every dish of oat-flakes brims with latent energy. 


This grain, which Nature favors so, is also made de- 
licious. With flavor and aroma it is lavishly endowed. 


Our part is to bring it to you in uniquely luscious form. 
Your part is to get it. 


Quaker Oats 


Vim-Food Made Doubly Delicious 


Real oat lovers don’t serve lesser 

are rich and plump and flavory. oat-food. From all the world 

Some are stunted and insipid. over they send here for Quaker 
We pick out just the queen Oats. 

grains. We get but ten pounds Here it costs no extra price. 

from a bushel.. But those grains, Every grocer has it. Don’t you 

when used alone, make most de- ‘ think you should get this grade, 


licious flakes. when oats are so important ? 


Oat grains are not alike. Some 











A $2.50 Aluminum Cooker 


Made to our order, extra large and heavy, to cook Quaker Oats in the ideal way. Send 
us our trademarks—the picture of the Quaker—cut from the fronts of five Quaker Oats 
packages, or an affidavit showing the purchase of five packages of er Oats. Send 
$1.00 with the trademarks or affidavit, and this ideal cooker will sent to you by 
parcel post a We require the trademarks or affidavit as assurance that you are a 
user of Quaker Oats. The trademarks have no redemption value. This offer applies 
to United States and Canada.. We supply only one cooker to a family. 


Address The Quaker Oats Co.,'1708 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
Ct 
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DEAF = 
__WANTED 


If you are your hearing is disabled—here 
is your mer od relief whil: at the ouae 
time yourself financia yy y Independen 


Earn n Big. Mone You ‘rare 
i ea Salar 


SAS us from your county 


for out big money, king proposition 
IN TENS! SITONE 
EAR PHONE 


isthe most widely advertised ond fastest selling 
hearing device for the deaf on the market. Over 
ore ve that where a. fers else has od it 
haa’ thom deafness The 

not a jou—we do not want you to try 
to sell others till you hove first convinced yourself 
that the Imtensitone is all we claim 


FREE TRIAL No Deposit 
Send no mone sit ul t us 
ship you an Baa, LA ie Mears on 
tria old your own ree monsy while you are try- 
ing it for ten days free en ship +f back if it 
should fail to make you hear well, as it has. thou- 
sands of others. Oril you ey Qi it, pay only our 
special inside wholesale rie to Agents, bo ¢ then 
make money for yoursel by taking worn for this 
great invention from other sufferers from deafness 
in your vicinity who necd the remarkable heip it 
ives Ev are ot able to take the Agency 
‘or the in , dvn’t fail to write for our 
new libera tion Stnd a postal now 
MEARS EAR PHONT CO., Inc. 
Room 82, 45 W, 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 


A PREMILLENARIAN ! 


Proven by his own statements 


He believed in the literal visible personal 
and glorious second coming of the Lord 
Read the abstract of evidence as taken from 


Tyerman’s * Life of Wesley." to be pub- 
“ lished in the October Scie Seeneenigcre ’ 
Peeeenine fe seatts 
4 rts of addresses at - 
tao abe Park, Ma Bible Conference ms 


The Christian Workers Magazine 


190 Institute Place, - 





JOHN WESLEY WAS) 


- Chicago, Hlinois ‘ 











** Believi God,” 
* Hope ne Godse. 





| with regard to pra 





" Diasrict 


said, had gone ttazy about a new. re} 


Young People’s Prayer Meeting 


( Continued from preceding page) 


year. If it began to give with ‘sacrifice 
it would multiply its gifts tenfold. And 
‘he work calls for such an increase as 
can ea.ily be made. 


yd | 

What society is praying as it might? , 
Before every Christian are possi- | 
bilities in life of oe and 


prayer which are undeveloped. 
again Christ’s promises and A ace 
and see what’still 
awaits us. Bagg d’s life shows us' 
—_ far God’s children may adventure 
pon him. To be a Christian is to be 
: "dca of Christ. The new year 
opens wide lands for exploration in this 
discipleship. . 


Have we been discouraged at the slow 
results of the work during the past 
years? If any one has been at work 
speaking of Christ, more has been done 
than we know. Such work invariably 
and inevitably bears its fruitage. Here 
is a story which has just come from 
a medical missionary 


Now, let me tell you of a spirited 
experience we have just had. 

erhaps as a result of the physical | 
strain we felt very depressed about | 
results of the medical work a few | 
weeks ago. It did not seem worth) 
while, we thought, and we began to, 
doubt our usefulness. 

This depression reached a climax 
one prayer-meeting night, when all at 
once the atmosphere changed. The 
colporteur arrived after the meeti 
was started, with a beaming face, an 
eleven men and women in tow, about 
as happy looking as himself. He had 
been out with his pack for two weeks, 
and had heard about a man who had 
a book up in the mountains of Dumao 
ohol. This man, the people 


of is and had persuaded nearly 


oe The colporteur immediately set out 
in search of that man, and was over- 
joyed to find a whole village of Bible 
Christians who eagerly bought up his 
entire stock of New Testament and 


CHOICE TRACTS: 


Power of Stillness,” 































by y George M Mller; 


Andrew Murray; “ Faith for Dengorate Dan _ ae, 
Assorted package, ten cents, 100 for 25 cents, postpaid 
Hebron Tract Society, 560 N. 20th Street, Philadelphia 
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SOL OF EOI Locy 
SSEHOOL OF MISSION 
National, Kvangeiical, Interdc: at 
rational, Vocational, — A 
school for the ——— of Chi 
tan leadership. Courses of college 
gtade. Faculty dtu leaders and » = 
cialiats. New fire-proofbuilding with 
dormitories. Tuition free Address 
? Bostoa 








15 NEW BULBS, 10c. 


it. 
} mie’ be 3 [i Freesiay 
1 blue Babiana, 3 Double Rosebud, 
But and3 DuchessOxalis. 


; mealogue ot in ee 
-_ ne Lille: ey mts = 








; gies 


Peal Mcdusec Bei Foaneny Co.. Baitent. 


In ordering goods, or in making in- 
quiry concerning anything advertised in 
this paper, you will oblige the publishers, 
as well as the advertiser, by stating that 
you saw the advertisement in The Sun- 
day School Times. | 












Gospel portions. 


in Tagbilaram | 
in the Philippine Islands: | 





pis neighbors to be as daft as him- | 


He had meeting after meeting to 


explain the book, and ultimately per- 
suaded eleven of them to come with 
him to Tagbilaram. 

The colporteur told his story to the 
meeting, and soon everybody was glad 
and hopeful. 

On asking how the so-called “crazy” 
man got to know the truth, we were 
told he had been at the dispensary 
six years ago and had then bought a 
New Testament, and had also received 
some explanatory literature at 
same time. 


the 


He believed and began propagating | 


his new liberty. 


se eleven stayed with us for 


three days, and had regular studies 
twice daily, and we were surprised to 
find them so well instructed. They 
understood more than we usually find 
in converts in America! They were 
Spirit-taught from the Word. We sent 
our elder back with them, to teach 
them more, and he reports about fifty 
who wish to be baptized, and who have 
been studying this one New Testa- 
ment under the leadership of Appoli- 


naris Edol (the blessedly crazy -man) | 


for from one to six years. 

Se you see we got a sign, and at 
the same time a rebuke, as we remem- 
bered signs are given to weak ones. 

pe 


Whenever any one sows the seed of 


the Gospel taings like this will occur. 
| Read Isaiah 55: 11. 
stances of the truth of this assurance? 


Can you cite in- 


Old work was good enough for the 


old days, but we must go on to new 
work for new days. 


Heb. 6:1-3; Phil. 4:13, 14; John 


14: 12. 


New Yorx Crry. 
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Hunger in 
War Prison Camps 


Prisoners Beg Spiritual Food 
from American Christians 


_ Extracts from letters from workers in the camps : 





time have heard nothing from wives and children. 


**I got rid of the literature in the turning of a hand."’ 
‘*« They came in great haste dike hungry wolves to receive the tracts.” 
‘*I was literally overwhelmed in the barracks, as everybody 


wanted to get a Bible or a New Testament.”’ 


** Many have been prisoners for almost two years, and in all this 
In their suffering 
Goa’s Word appeals to them and they receive it gladly."’ 


The Gospel Committee seeks your help in providing funds for 


supplying Scripture portions and standard Gospel literature for the 
multitudes of prisoners in German and Austrian camps, 


Will Sunday School Times Readers 
Help Supply the Need ? 


‘* Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness, for they shall be filled.’’—Matt. 5 : 6. 


The Gospel Committee for Work among War Prisoners 


BIBLE HOUSE, ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK 


Checks should be made Rdg and sent to Edwin M. Bulkley, Treasurer, 
Spencer Trask & Co., 25 Broad St., New York 


SEPTEMBER 23, 1916 
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. Competing with Big Business E| 








. | The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


HEN Detroit, some years ago, woke up to the fact that it was to 
become one of the foremost manufacturing centers of the world, 
some of the Detroit men decided to compete with the new business 

there by religious work on the same scale. The result was a church and 
Sunday-school that is. one of the extraordinary features of Detroit to-day. 

The story ‘‘ When Religion Competes with Big Business’ will be told 
by one of The Sunday School Times’ best writers in a special Church and 
Sunday-School Supply and Equipment Number, to be published October 14. 

A church and Sunday-school will fail if it steps from the supernatural 

and tries to get its results the way Big Business gets his, but that is no 
reason why typewriters, duplicators, adding machines, filing cabinets, 
card indexes, city and parish map, registers, and other business efficiency 
aids, should not be employed by the soul-winning Sunday-school. 
o E HAVE a new church and Sunday-school secretary (salaried), 
and we are getting her ready for her new work by having her 
read the back numbers of the Times,’’ wrote Belle Case Harring- 
ton, the author of this remarkable story about the Detroit school, in a 
recent letter to the Editor of The Sunday School Times, 

When this new secretary reads the coming Supply and Equipment 
Number (which she must do), she will discover that one of the greatest 
preparations for any Sunday-school officer is to become a student of the 
twentieth century catalogues that are issued by the up-to-date Sunday- 
school supply houses. They are very gold mines in ideas that wiil work. 

Indeed, no Sunday-school superintendent or other executive officer can 
be 100 percent efficient if he does not study these catalogues. You will not 
question this statement after reading the article in the Supply and Equipment 
Number on ‘‘ Visiting the Treasure Houses of Sunday-School Supplies.’’ 

And here are some other articles that will make Sunday-school workers 
enthusiastic about the untried possibilities in their own school : 


A Map That Talks 

A Blackboard Without an Artist 

Visiting an International Cenvention Exhibit 

A Shut-In'’s Magic Telephone 

Making the Most of Illustrations in Teaching and Preaching 
My Friendly Dictating Machine 


BIG Sunday-school man—he is a ‘‘Big Business’’ man too—said 

that The Sunday School Times ought to have 200,000 subscribers. 

It now has a little more than half that number. . You may become 

a doubler by sending the names of some of your Sunday-school friends, 

not now subscribers, who should see a copy of this special Supply and 

Equipment Number. And your effort may double some Sunday-school’s 
efficiency, as well, - Will yeu lift a little right now ? 
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